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WHAT AND WHO EDUCATE OUR EDUCATORS? 


By Perry Dun ap SmitH 


This is an abbreviated version of the address delivered at the Secondary Education Board’s Annual Conference luncheon on March 5, 
Dr. Smith is headmaster emeritus of North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Ill., and professor of education at Roosevelt Univer- 


sity, Chicago. 


I 
| peti years ago, when I was a small boy, a 


great and disturbing movement began to make 

itself felt in the hitherto calm and complacent 
world of education. Voices began to be heard across 
the country — and across the ocean — protesting the 
pontifical attitudes and authoritarian methods that 
prevailed in almost all good schools of the time. A 
few intrepid souls dared to question the logic and wis- 
dom of exposing children to authoritarian practices 
and regimentation throughout the twelve years of 
their school lives and then expecting them to become 
understanding citizens of a democratic community 
afterward. 

A great and similar change was taking place in 
family life and for the same reason, namely, the indus- 
trial revolution, which itself was brought about by the 
acceptance of scientific method and the insistence of 
tested thought. 

As these practices became more prevalent, the old 
methods of authoritarianism were doomed, and edu- 
cation of that type was no longer valid. The old ideal 
of mere accumulation of knowledge and facts, most of 
which must be inert, had to give way to the newer 
ideal of fitting the pupil to meet the challenge of a 
swiftly changing world, where almost nothing was 
stable. This, of course, demanded a new type of teach- 
er, one who could herself face the challenge of rapid 
and constant change with courage, conviction, intelli- 
gence, and success. 

Where were we going to get such personalities? 
The proponents of the new school of teaching were 
challenged on all sides by this question and still are. 
For it is obvious that in such classrooms as were ad- 
vocated by the reformers (revolutionists, if you prefer) 
the old-fashioned teacher who relied on the authority 
of texts, established practice, and conformity to the 
chain of command would never be able to control her 
pupils, to say nothing of teaching them anything, if 
they were to be encouraged to think for themselves, 
exercise their own judgments, and apply to classroom 
procedures the principles of tested thought. 

It was obvious that what was needed was leaders 
who could inspire and stimulate rather than precep- 
tors who regulated and suppressed. 

The question was constantly asked, “Where are 
you going to find such outstanding personalities and 
how get them to enter the teaching profession?” 


The answer that seems to me most adequate was 
given as far back as 1900 by Francis W. Parker, who 
said that he believed that when teaching could offer 
such a challenge, young men and young women every- 
where would respond to it. He felt that one reason for 
the dearth of such people in the teaching profession 
was the fact that in the authoritarian and prevailing 
type of school very little real challenge was offered 
and hence it drew to itself the pedantic conformist 
and formalist type of person. 

The type of school he, and the other voices raised 
in protest at the turn of the century, advocated has in- 
creased prodigiously. The influence of the principles 
they advocated is felt in almost every American school 
today. Hence the need of such teachers is far greater 
than it has ever been. Where are we going to get 
them? 


II 


About twenty years ago the Rosenwald Foundation 
called a conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, to con- 
sider the needs of this new type of education. There 
were representatives there from the most prominent 
teacher training colleges as well as from the pioneering 
schools. After a most interesting three days of dis- 
cussion it was universally agreed that the right kind of 
teacher-personality was the greatest and most crucial 
need. From that conference many independent teach- 
er training plans took shape. May I use the one with 
which I found myself associated as an example? On 
the train returning to Chicago, Dr. Carleton Wash- 
burne of the Winnetka Public Schools sat down with 
Miss Flora J. Cooke of the Francis Parker School and 
me to consider the matter. He pointed out that each 
of us, and I believe it was typical of the other schools 
which were devoted to the new principles, had found 
that our best and most successful teachers came 
neither from the teachers colleges (at that time called 
normal schools) nor the graduate schools of education, 
but from the liberal arts colleges. It was obvious that 
what was essential for our type of teaching was young 
men and young women who were vigorous, enthusi- 
astic, intelligent personalities in their own right, who 
knew about life and living with others, who were 
keenly interested in children and anxious to help them, 
and who were well grounded in their subject and had 
great faith in its value to their pupils and in the world 
ahead of them. This we had not found as frequently 
among the graduates of the other two types of institu- 
tion. 
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We had found that we could take promising prod- 
ucts of the better liberal arts colleges and train them 
on the job, inadequately as we were equipped to do it, 
with better results in the end than we had had with 
graduates of the other two. So we determined to set 
up a joint enterprise of our three schools to carry out 
this type of training more systematically and, we 
hoped, more adequately. This we did by establishing 
the Graduate Teachers College of Winnetka as an 
apprentice training school. Other institutions inaugu- 
rated the same or very similar systems at almost the 
same time: Banks Street, Shady Hill, and others. The 
results have been most gratifying. After almost 
twenty years I am more convinced than ever that the 
solution to the problem lies along those lines. 

Many of the more orthodox private preparatory 
schools had been doing a similar type of thing for years. 
They too had found their best teaching material not 
in normal schools or graduate schools of education, 
but coming directly out of the liberal arts colleges. Of 
course, they had a tendency to lean heavily toward 
athletic prowess as a qualification, and I am not sure 
that in this they were entirely in the wrong, for they 
had instinctively felt that they needed young men who 
would have influence with their students and whose 
influence would be in the direction of strength of char- 
acter. Moreover, in those days the athlete was not 
nearly so much of a specialist as he now is, and many 
of them had strong scholarship records and even Phi 
Beta Kappa keys! 


Ill 


But the point on which I feel the school authori- 
ties were wrong was that they assumed that anyone 
with good character and intelligence could teach with 
little or no training. In fact, the heads of these schools 
not infrequently held that teaching was an art and that 
“Art” has no rules and hence needs no training. The 
advice given by Dean Briggs of Harvard to Herbert 
Smith when he asked the great dean whether or not to 
enroll in the Graduate School of Education as a prep- 
aration for entering the field of teaching was typical. 
He said, “My dear boy, those who have the ability to 
teach, teach; those who do not, usually go to a Gradu- 
ate School of Education.” 

Now, while this may have been true in the days 
when there was no science of education, it certainly no 
longer is true today when teaching is rapidly acquir- 
ing a vast body of scientific data and techniques. 
Teaching is indeed an art, but it is also a science, and 
one can no more enter it with impunity without a 
sound grounding in the science than one can enter the 
field of architecture without a knowledge of stresses 
and strains and many other facts of engineering. It, 
too, is both a science and an art. 

It seems to me that it is just as unwise today to in- 
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duct a young man into teaching by throwing him, 
fresh out of college, into a classroom and letting him 
learn the hard way by his own experience, with little or 
no guidance, as it would be to expect him to learn to 
swim by throwing him overboard in deep water. He 
may learn the dog-paddle that way but not any of the 
modern scientific strokes like the Australian crawl. 
Those must be carefully taught, and so must modern 
scientific classroom methods, not to mention a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of mental hygiene and the basic 
facts of the psychology of learning. 

Of the two, however, it is far more important that 
the young teacher should be a well educated individ- 
ual, an integrated personality, who has an adequate 
understanding of herself, a sound and healthy outlook 
and interest in life today, and the courage, confidence, 
and intelligence to do something about it, than all the 
knowledge of techniques and classroom procedures 
that can be described to her in normal school lectures. 
We need both. 

The trouble is that the latter are much more easily 
taught and, especially, tested. So our state boards of 
education set up tests for these tangibles and enact 
them into laws for teachers’ certificate requirements. 
So many hours of this and so many more hours of that, 
not so much understanding or ability — that is harder 
to test. And so, many people who would otherwise go 
into our profession are deterred from it. 

But, more unfortunate than that is the fact that 
these requirements and this bureaucratic type of atti- 
tude tends to staff our teachers colleges and graduate 
schools with men who have little vision beyond such 
standards. : 

Recently I attended a conference at a well known 
graduate school of education. After being shown 
very thoroughly over the school and having listened 
to their most outstanding professors and staff members 
who explained in great detail just how they taught 
their students how to educate their future classes in 
each field (including that of “guidance’’), one of the 
members of our committee, himself a great teacher, 
asked, “But how do you educate these young men and 
women before you turn them loose to educate others?” 
This question broke up the meeting for it was obvious 
that except for one professor of philosophy and possi- 
bly one other person, no one even understood what the 
question meant. Many of that staff had never taught 
in a schoolroom. 


IV 


What and who educate our future educators? I 
believe the same sort of vital experiences and stimu- 
lating environment, and the same sort of dynamic 
personalities that experience has found truly educates 
everyone else. This seems to happen most often in 
our great liberal arts colleges. After four successful 
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years of that we have found that one year more work- 
ing as an apprentice to a great teacher, who is actually 
on the job in a dynamic school, plus the inspiration 
that comes from seminars, discussion groups, and at- 
tendance at the weekly meetings of a dedicated fac- 
ulty which has the habit of solving its problems co- 
operatively tends to complete the learning needed to 
start the young aspirant well on the road to a success- 
ful career. 


Who and what educate the future educators? 
The answer is great teachers, teachers who are them- 
selves imaginative, inspiring personalities, who have 
the vision of greatness and who share that vision gladly 
with their pupils. If teaching is like that, we want to 
be part of it. Whitehead reminds us that “there is 
only one subject matter for education and that is 
Life in all its manifestations” and “Education is the 
guidance of the individual towards a comprehension 
of the Art of Life.” We may assume then that Life in 
all its manifestations is what will educate teachers 
and that those who have experienced most deeply the 
manifestations of life will be the best type of person- 


alities with which to staff our teacher training insti- 
tutions. “The whole point of a university, on the edu- 
cational side, is to bring the young under the intellec- 
tual influence of a band of imaginative scholars.” We 
must never cease to be aware of the need for creating 
the conditions and atmosphere, both in our colleges 
and schools, which will tend to attract and produce 
such a band. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson had a similar point of view 
when he advised us as teachers and parents not to 
“teach boys to be such men as we are,” but “to teach 


them to aspire to be all that they can.” “Are you 
trying,” he said, “to make that boy into another you? 
One is enough.” “The secret of education lies in re- 


specting the pupil, wait and see the new product of 
Nature. Nature loves analogies but not repetitions. 
Respect the child, but not too much his parents. 
Trespass not on his solitude. Respect the child, re- 
spect him to the end, but also respect yourself.” 

It is from such vision and contact with men of 
such imagination that our future educators can be 
truly educated. 


AN ESSENTIAL TASK OF OUR SOCIETY 


By Georce Van SAntvoorD 


This is a talk delivered by Mr. Van Santvoord, Headmaster of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., at the Fifteenth Annual Forum 


on Education of the Tuition Plan on February 9, 1955. 


I 


F all enjoyable things, perhaps the most easily 

Q obtainable is teaching. I believe this to be 

true; though I am not ready, as you will pres- 

ently see, to derive from it the corollary that the 

pleasantest spot on earth is a classroom. Classrooms 

and laboratories are the scene of much effective teach- 

ing. But some of the most vital and essential func- 

tions of education began when man lived in tents; or 
beneath the open sky. 

Perhaps it will be helpful to us in our complicated 
society to look back at the program of training of a 
primitive people, such as those living on Manhattan 
Island four centuries ago. It was very simple: they 
wished to transmit to their children two things: skill 
in useful arts, and knowledge and love of their tribal 
traditions. 

To these two goals — both still valid — we would 
doubtless add a third: the apprehension of new skills 
and new knowledge. To some among us this is the 
goal most distinctive of our era and most essential to 
progress. This is the function of all true research. 

Of the first of these goals, skill in useful arts, I do 
not mean to speak precisely today. This does not im- 
ply that I do not esteem vocational education; nor 
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that I believe we might not profitably discuss it here. 
But the second goal, the knowledge and love of the 
tribal tradition — this, with some broadening of its 
scope, I want to examine with you. 

The tradition of our tribe is not that of the Man- 
hattoes. Their tradition faded away with the coming 
of Henry Hudson and his successors, who began in a 
windmill in New Amsterdam in 1638 what still proudly 
survives as the Collegiate School — a contemporary of 
the Latin Schools of Roxbury and Boston, and of Har- 
vard, established so that “learning might not be buried 
with our fathers in their graves.” 


What was the tradition that these ancestors of ours 
wished to perpetuate? Though more complicated than 
that of the Manhattoes, it was yet very simple: a three- 
fold tradition, to which I believe two newer strands 
have since been added. These five seem to me ele- 
ments in our tradition so essential that we will be in 
mortal peril if we ourselves forget them or fail to trans- 
mit them to our children. 


II 
What are they? Count them off on your thumb 
and fingers please. (Perhaps some of you will want to 
add a sixth or seventh. If so, we may need IBM equip- 








ment rather than a mere hand, but few Trustees en- 
courage such extravagance!) 

The first of these five traditions comes to us from 
Jerusalem. It is the foundation from which has flowed 
the spiritual and ethical inspiration of our people. We 
share it with Europe and much of Asia and Africa, and 
Australia. It is a bond between those from many lands 
and of many tongues who have come to our shores. 
In church and synagogue this tradition is still strong 
and vital; it has made its mark on our architecture, 
art and literature, on our laws, manners and moral 
standards. For centuries it was instilled in youth 
around the family hearth. But many families now 
neglect this duty and our Public Schools and State 
Universities pass it by on the other side. We in thein- 
dependent schools and colleges are blessed that we may 
cherish it and give it the honor and dignity it deserves. 

Should we not remember the passage from Deuter- 
onomy, read in the New England churches on Thanks- 
giving Day: 

“And it shall be, when the Lord thy God shall have brought 
thee into the land which he sware unto thy fathers, ... to give 
thee great and goodly cities, which thou buildest not, and 
houses full of good things, which thou filledst not, and wells 
digged, which thou diggedst not, and vineyards and olive 
trees, which thou plantedst not; when thou shalt have eaten 
and be full; then beware lest thou forget the Lord thy God, 
which brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage.” 

If this is the thumb, the next is the index finger: 
Athens, the symbol of intellectual curiosity and free- 
dom. Poetry, drama, history, oratory, philosophy, 
rhetoric, music, geometry, sculpture and architecture 
— how many great achievements are to be traced back 
to this source! Not least is the Greek language, one of 
the most characteristic manifestations of the genius of 
this extraordinary and gifted people. 

Our literature, philosophy and biography are full 
of evidence of our debt to Greece: the effect on the 
spirit of men produced by reading Plato, Homer and 
Plutarch has been startling. We are still teaching 
Greek at Hotchkiss; and I am glad to note that many 
colleges are reviving it — if only in translation. Half 
a loaf is better than none! 

I sometimes wonder if men are permitted to read 
Thucydides behind the Iron Curtain; we may read 
him if we will, and should not fail to note what Peri- 
cles says in his funeral oration: 

“We excel our enemies in this: We leave our City open to 
all men, nor is it ever seen that by the banishing of strangers 
we deny them the learning of anything from the knowledge 
of which an enemy might reap advantage. For we trust not 
to secret preparation and deceit, but to our own courage in 
action, They in their discipline hunt after valor... for their 
youth with laborious exercise; and yet we that live remissly 


undertake as great dangers as they .. . judging that happiness 
is freedom and freedom is valor... .” 


Of such stuff is our heritage from Greece. 


From Rome comes our tradition of law and order 
on a grand scale, the Pax Romana, with the proud 
privilege of citizenship, the sense of unity of civilized 
men, and the vast organization needed to carry on the 
business of a great society with political, legal and eco- 
nomic functions. Latin as the basis for legal study, 
or any other literary or professional work requiring 
exact mastery of language still has an important place 
in our educational system. When it is ousted, strange 
interlopers appear: remedial reading, vocabulary 
building and other barbarians. Still other foes beset 
the path of the rash intruder who assaults the daugh- 
ters of Latin without calling on the mother first. She is 
an excellent chaperon for French, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

In England, Oxford and Cambridge still require 
of candidates for admission knowledge of one classical 
language. Our colleges and universities have surren- 
dered this ancient line of defence. But the battle of 
grammar, rhetoric and logic, with Latin vocabulary, 
syntax and translation is still tenaciously fought in 
many of our independent schools, and our Roman 
Catholic brethren in their growing parochial school 
system are our staunch allies in the fight, for Latin is 
still a world-wide linguistic medium in their Church. 


All these traditions came with our ancestors from 
the Old World in the 1600s. Two more are of 18th 
century origin and have had momentous consequences: 

From England, shall we choose Birmingham as 
the symbol? With James Watt’s steam engine comes 
the harnessing of the power of Nature for the use of 
man. The ox, the horse, and man himself are now to 
be increasingly free from incessant toil; at last goods 
of all kinds can be produced beyond the level of mere 
subsistence. Much good and some evil result. To 
Karl Marx the whole phenomenon appears cruel and 
relentless. Das Kapital expresses his judgment and 
interpretation, and his successors would doubtless 
scoff at my naming Birmingham rather than Moscow 
as the fourth Holy City! But Moscow has not even 
yet produced abundantly the material goods nor the 
improved transportation nor the labor-saving devices 
nor even the improvement of the workers’ lot which 
have been some of the fruits of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in the western countries. By its own materialis- 
tic standard it is weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

Our last symbol is Philadelphia, a name of auspi- 
cious omen, the City of Brotherly Love. Here was 
formulated the Declaration that “‘all men are created 
free and equal.”” We Americans are probably unlikely 
to forget such words, with their reverberations in 
Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, “whether such a 
nation, or any nation, so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure.” This principle is still vital and 
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dynamic amongus. The great decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1954 is in complete ac- 
cord with its lofty idealism and aspiration. Let us 
hope that we as a people may have this principle in 
our minds and hearts in all dealings with nations and 
races, long far removed from us and now our close 
neighbors! 

All these five strands, woven into one web, I take 
to be our tradition. Any elements omitted or unduly 
slighted, impoverish us so we shall be in danger of 
their disappearing, or perhaps worse, their being sup- 
planted by less worthy substitutes. 

These then are strands in our five-fold tradition, 
a precious heritage which shaped our fathers’ ideals 
and our own. Our children will not receive this heri- 
tage from other hands than ours; if our presentation 
is ineffective, they will despise their birthright, or sell 
it for a mess of pottage. (Esau states prophetically 
that the pottage for which he sold his birthright was 
red!) 


III 


This ends the exposition of my theme: now comes 
a question for your serious consideration: 

Does our society today give to its youth what we 
may term practical laboratory training, so they may 
discern, evaluate and adopt for themselves the ele- 
ments in our tradition essential to its continued propa- 
gation and vital force? 

Before urbanization, America provided almost 
every child the opportunity of training that comes 
from household chores in a family; most children had 
some active share as participants or onlookers in the 
community life of a village or town. Spiritual, intel- 
lectual and political functions of man were channelled 
clearly, if sometimes crudely, in the family, church, 
school, and town or county. The individual was im- 
portant, as a contributing member at all these levels, 
and the aspiration for spiritual, intellectual and polit- 
ical developments was felt throughout the community. 
Yankee ingenuity has been proverbial in development 
of gadgets and labor saving devices; no people have 
excelled us in this field; and interest in political affairs 
stimulated by natural pride in patriotism was long a 
distinctive trait in our people. All this activity tended 
to be on a small stage. The actors and spectators 
changed roles often, as if by a sort of “platoon system.” 
Everybody was a part-time player and knew some- 
thing of the game by actual experience. 

Half a century has brought an extraordinary 
change in the American scene. Modern technology 
with mass production, swift communication and mo- 
bility of population are bringing uniformity and per- 
haps conformity. Local variations are vanishing or 
dead; dialect, regional traditions, idiosyncracies in 
architecture, dress and manners. Even extremes of 


climate are moderated by artificial cooling and heat- 
ing! We all recognize this change. Essentially it 
makes us spectators or listeners, or even members of a 
“captive audience.” 

Dr. Robert Oppenheimer characterized our plight 
succinctly in his address at the close of the Bicenten- 
nial Celebration at Columbia University (Dec. 27, 
1954): 

“Never before today has the integrity of the intimate, the 
detailed, the true art, the integrity of craftsmanship and the 
preservation of what is familiar, humorous, and beautiful 
stood in more massive contrast to the vastness of life, the 
greatness of the globe, the otherness of peoples, the otherness 
of ways, and the all compassing dark,” 

Man now exists in what he terms “an open world”’ 
where the scientist lives isolated even from the small 
group who can understand his work; the artist finds 
his community is gone: “the traditions and the his- 
tory, the myths and the common experience which it 
is his function to illuminate and to harmonize and to 
portray have been dissolved in a changing world.” 
Thus we are led to “notice how thin are the paths that 
lead from one to another and how little in terms of 
human understanding and pleasure the work of the 
villages (i.e. individual scientists and artists) is shared 
outside.” 

Thus many men of genius are isolated and lonely. 
All others are thrown together in a great inchoate 
mass. This is what he means by the “Open World.” 
The labors of our scientists and scholars have made it 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new... . 


yet to the thoughtful man it seems 


We are here as on a darkling plain. 
Swept with confused alarms 
Of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


So our world now appears to many of our youth, 


especially since the bombs fell on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. 


IV 


What have we to offer as firm footing in such shift- 
ing sands? There is an answer clear and precise: Soc- 
rates advises us Know thyself. If the world is quiver- 
ing, let us be steady and firm. If we are true to our 
own best selves and our inheritance, we will know and 
prize our five-fold tradition: from Jerusalem, Athens, 
Rome, Birmingham and Philadelphia, and we will 
teach it to our children. 

In the independent school we will do more than 
teach. Each one of us can make his school a living ex- 
ample of this heritage. The monasteries in the Dark 
Ages were havens of goodness, learning and peace. 
So our schools may show forth our heritage, broader 
and more humane than theirs. 
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These are the principles I believe we should have 
in mind: 

1. Let us see to it— each one of us —that our 
teachers are a fellowship of good men, reverent, de- 
voted and dedicated to their calling in the service of 
God and man. 

2. Intelligence and the love of learning, with de- 
light in beauty — in literature, music, the arts and in 
nature — these we shall cherish and propagate so all 
who enter our doors will be aware of them. 

3. Order, unity and clarity in action as in spoken 
and written word will characterize our school in all its 
life. 

4. We will work with diligence and patience; mere 
drudgery we recognize as an enemy. For man we seek 


freedom not slavery; from the serfdom of blindness and 
ignorance, boys as well as men need release. 

5. Railroad tracks run through our towns. Let us 
see to it that no student is afraid to cross the tracks in 
order to learn; and that he whose railfare is large gets 
encouragement and help to make the journey. 

Our schools are stable and enduring islands to voy- 
agers on a troubled and tumultuous sea. There is 
abundant evidence that our former pupils remember 
them with gratitude, admiration and affection. We 
will do well to strive with one heart and mind to make 
them more worthy of such feeling: 

God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small 


Ordained for each one place should be 
Beloved over all. 


TEACHING FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN BELGIUM 


By ALBERT-GERARD WAROQUIER 


M. Waroquier is an exchange teacher of French at Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 


CULTURAL CROSSPOINT 

ELGIUM is a bilingual country, Flanders being 

part of the Dutch-speaking area, Wallonie be- 

longing to the French group. On the eastern 
border, there is a narrow fringe of German dialects. 
So the official state journal, Le Moniteur, is published 
in French, Dutch, and German. This small country, 
which is not quite the size of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, contains demarcation lines of French, Dutch, 
and German cultures. For that reason, it has been 
traditional for centuries to learn several languages, 
even if at home we speak our native tongue only. 

Most interpreters with the Allies in Germany were 
Belgians and Dutchmen, interpreting in two foreign 
languages, English and German. It is to be noted 
that most of them had never been either in Great 
Britain or in Germany. Therefore, I think my Ameri- 
can colleagues would be interested in knowing how we 
learn a foreign language in the classroom. 


AGE 


As a rule, foreign languages are taught only in sec- 
ondary schools, not in primary schools. Experience 
has shown that twelve years seems to be the best age 
to start learning a second language, this principle be- 
ing confirmed by the Swiss linguist Charles Bailly. 
The same rule applies to official schools in Holland. 

If six-year-old children learn two languages, as in 
Brussels, which is a bilingual town, they have difficul- 
ties in expressing themselves in one language only; in 
secondary schools, teachers have a hard time dissoci- 
ating their students’ duality. Many people from Brus- 
sels, without a secondary education, talk with one an- 


other in a queer mixture of languages, beginning a 
sentence in Flemish and going on in French, or using 
odd French phrases directly translated from Flemish. 

Consequently, with the exception of in Brussels, 
our youngest students in a foreign language are twelve. 
If someone has been delayed and starts when he is 
fourteen, he is not handicapped at all. More maturity 
gives him a better approach to the subject. In my 
opinion, it is more a question of personal aptitudes 
than of a few years’ difference. : 

When our students are twelve, they start learning 
a second language, Dutch; six or five periods a week are 
devoted to the study for six years. One year later, 
they begin a third language, English, to which three 
periods a week for five years are devoted. One more 
year later, they may take a fourth language, two peri- 
ods a week for four years. At the time they leave sec- 
ondary schools for Universities, they “will have ac- 
quired, at least fairly well, that possession effective of 
two foreign languages, which was the purpose of their 
study,” as stated by an American observer. 


BOOKS 

When I was fifteen, I started to learn English 
(three hours a week) with a text book, The Boy’s Own 
Book, published in France about thirty years ago. 
That book did not contain one French word. For two 
years, I did not have one translation exercise. The 
consequence was that an English word has never 
called its French counterpart to my mind. 

The book with which I start teaching elementary 
Dutch in a secondary school has ten short translations 
out of 234 exercises in the first semester. I should 
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like to excerpt some important principles from the 
preface: ‘Exercises are given only @ titre indicatif. 
(We are free to invent more spontaneous exercises.) 
Most students will not have the opportunity of going 
abroad and are bound to learn a language from books. 
For that reason, the teacher’s task is to give them 
what they can hardly find in books later on: pronun- 
ciation, fluency, basis of vocabulary, and sens de Ja 
langue. A language class must be an oral drill 909% 
of the time.” 

According to instructions, it is requested not to 
teach grammar, except through its extensive use in a liv- 
ing conversation. 

Of course, the book does not take the teacher’s 
place. It is essential for homework, but it is closed in 
class most of the time. I remember the inspecteur’s 
first visit to my class. Fortunately, all students’ text 
books were closed. The inspecteur took my prepara- 
tions and my own book, and I had to continue the les- 
son. I must confess I did not feel too comfortable for 
a while! 


CREATIVE METHOD 


The first requisite for students is to learn to under- 
stand French in French, and to visualize each sen- 
tence and each different use of a word. The teacher 
helps them express themselves in a given situation, 
within narrow vocabulary limits. Through the proc- 
ess of imitation and invention, he develops the creative 
urge as soon as possible. Creation is prompted in two 
ways: conversation under the teacher’s guidance; com- 
position at home, It is easy to give creative exercises 
as homework: write five questions about the lesson, 
answer questions given by the teacher, summarize a 
story, keep a French diary by writing a short para- 
graph every two days (technique de libre expression), 
composition (reporting school events as actually lived). 

Especially in French I, students should never feel 
as if they were being trapped between translation pit- 
falls and grammatical intricacies. They are not able 
to survey a large area, in a few months, but they can 
become quite familiar with a little city, where they will 
feel at home. Otherwise, they will be roaming about 
all over the place like homeless children. 


TRANSLATION 


Lists of idiomatic sentences, expressing a situa- 
tion, are collected and translated by students: 
Fe vous prendrai a la gare = 1 will pick you up at the 
station. 
Fe vous emménerai a la gare = 
station. 
Such a concept as prendre dans (sur) (beginning of 
the gesture) for to take from (off) (end of the gesture) 


I will take you to the 


can be illustrated by a lot of examples: Fe bois dans 

mon verre; je prends le couteau dans le tiroir; je prends 

le livre sur [ étagére; je lis une phrase dans ce livre... . 
It is dangerous to translate grammatical forms. 

Some like quelques means a limited number; but des 

does not mean some. 

Des yeux gris. Des cheveux noirs. 

Il y a des germes dans I’ atmosphere. 

Des serves in French to indicate the plural of un(e) 

because, unlike English, the noun has xo plural form. 

The plural is indicated by a preceding particle: des, 

les, mes, Ses, ces, etc. 


EXPERIENCE IN AMERICA 


I have been trying in Northfield the same method 
that I employed in Brussels when teaching French to 
Flemish-speaking students. I have been preparing 
every lesson choosing topics from my students’ life on 
the campus. School events like Christmas Vacation 
and Winter Carnival give me subjects for talks, re- 
ports, and compositions. Students enjoy writing a 
short paragraph every two days for their diaries. I 
have been endeavoring to be as concrete and near-to- 
life as possible. As far as I can judge, my American 
students have been doing as well as my students in 
Belgium. 








CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONALLY-MINDED 
SCHOOLS 


A SUMMER STUDY COURSE 


At Le Rosey, Gstaad, Switzerland 
July 27 — August 11 

This will be the 6th Annual Conference of CIS, Its 
topic will be “The Influence of Mass Media of Communi- 
cation on the Mind of the Child,” and it will be held at 
the Institut International Le Rosey, Gstaad, Switzerland. 

Educators who are going to be abroad this summer 
are urged to plan to include all or part of this summer 
course in their plans. The purpose of the course will be 
to consider the challenge that comes to education from 
the popular press, the cinema, radio, and television, 
and the waysin which these means can be used in the best 
interests of humanity. 

Applications should be made at once. Write for further 
information to Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary, 
Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass., or to 
Hans Froelicher, Headmaster, The Park School, 2901 
Liberty Heights Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 

Those taking part in the course will meet at Geneva 
on July 27. After visiting the sights of Geneva, the 
group will spend the first night at the main section of the 
Institut International at Rolle. On the 28th coaches 
will take everyone to Gstaad, 

Cost: 220 Swiss Francs (approx. £ 18/16/8 Sterling). 
Languages: French, German, English. 


ACT NOW! 
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A FACULTY ASSOCIATION 


By J. Erskine WESTERVELT 


This article appeared originally in the Bulletin of the Association of Independent Schools of New York City and Vicinity. 
Mr, Westervelt teaches English at The Buckley School, New York City. 


BOUT ten years ago several members of the 
Buckley School faculty realized that a weak- 
ness inherent in most city private schools lay 

in the fact that the members of the faculty rarely had 
sufficient opportunity for professional and social con- 
tact. As a group we lived not only in Manhattan but 
in the far reaches of New Jersey, Long Island, and 
Connecticut. As a consequence, communication on 
matters of common interest was poor. This situation 
in no way reflected on a conscientious and friendly 
staff. Faculty meetings and cups of coffee snatched 
at the corner drug store did not quite seem to fill the 
bill either. It was resolved to form a dues-paying 
group of the faculty, by the faculty, and for the 
faculty. 

Our birth-pangs were not easy. The author of 
this article shared the feeling of several who said: 
“Teachers talk too much anyhow. Why on earth 
should this weary group undertake to sit around after 
hours and prate even more?” Well, we were wrong. 

A constitution was drawn up providing that three 
meetings should be held annually at specified times. 
Membership was opened to any teacher who had been 
on the staff for more than four months. Rules deter- 
mining the number necessary for a quorum and for 
passing legislation were established. The officers 
were to consist of an executive committee of eight: a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer — 
plus four representatives chosen from obvious sub- 
divisions of the school. The Chairman could not succeed 
himself without an interval of at least one year. This 
constitution has been amended when the original 
clauses proved unwieldy. 


After a decade it is a fair statement to report that 
the experiment has proved successful and has brought 
definite benefits to the faculty and therefore to the 
school. The fact that the group meets without the 
presence of the Headmaster — though with his bless- 
ing — has the happy result that opinions are voiced 
very freely, governed only by good manners. While 
we do not aim to be a pressure group, we have on occa- 
sion brought to the attention of the Administration 
what we consider certain inequities in salaries. We 
have had outside speakers. We administer a fund 
which despatches modest gifts to our ailing colleagues. 
By a small assessment per capita we manage to serve 
coffee and sandwiches before each meeting; experience 
having evidenced that a little food paid rich dividends 
in improving our amiability! Through frank dis- 
cussion of such problems as Blue Cross, retirement 
plans, and suggestions for making the school better in 
various ways, the Chairman is able to record the com- 
bined thinking of the faculty and then to transmit it 
to the Headmaster for consideration and discussion. 

The unity we have slowly achieved has helped to 
keep morale high in a difficult time. The very fact 
that there is an official forum in which one may express 
himself freely has kept to a minimum that perennial 
mischief-maker — gossiping in little groups. Should 
a real crisis in school affairs develop, we can always 
call a special meeting to help cope with the situation in 
an atmosphere which guarantees full airing of the 
facts and — we earnestly hope — considerable unan- 
imity. We have certainly not reached perfection, but 
we've made definite progress. We would indeed like 
to learn from the experience of similar organizations. 


PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BULLETIN will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 











Young, married man, with 5 years experience in teaching (history and English), 3 years in schoo] administration (assistant 
Director of Admissions, Director of Admissions, Director of Testing and Guidance) would like a position of responsibility 
and challenge in a school where optimism, opportunity, and confidence prevail. 

ALAN HOWELL 
44 Union St., Montclair, N. J. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KennetuH C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


More and more of our schools are becoming active in the field of adult education. Recently three schools have sent in reports of their 
programs, and we are pleased to be able to publish them here, First we have an article by Eric Johnson of Germantown Friends School 
in Philadelphia. This is followed by two shorter reports from Punahou School and New York Military Academy. 


AN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SERVES ITS COMMUNITY 
By Eric W. Jounson 


EVEN years ago Germantown Friends School 
S held the first session of what was then called the 
Germantown Community Adult School. This 
was an effort of one independent school to enrich the 
life of its community and to increase the sense of civic 
responsibility and unity. The staff and committee of 
G.F.S. felt that the school had an obligation to use its 
buildings, its experience, and its reputation for the 
benefit of a broader group than the students who at- 
tend during the day and their parents. 

The group guiding the adult school has been deter- 
mined not to allow the sessions to descend to the purely 
entertainment “tap-dancing-canasta” sort of approach 
to adult education. The curriculum each year is de- 
signed in an effort to stimulate new ideas, present new 
points of view, enrich family life, increase appreciation 
of art and literature, and stir up thinking about com- 
munity, national, international, and religious ques- 
tions. This year’s program had the following courses. 


I. International Questions 


A course on “America through European Eyes” 
was given by the head of the Quaker center in Geneva, 
just back from several years in Europe. A professor 
of history at the University of Pennsylvania gave a 
course on “Problems of Asia” (he’d just returned from 
Japan) and one on “Current Events,” the purpose of 
which was to develop broader and deeper perspective 
as a means to sharpening critical judgment regarding 
contemporary social, political, and economic questions. 


II. Community Life 


A noted and courageous Philadelphia lawyer gave 
a course on “Philadelphia and Germantown in Trans- 
ition,” in which he discussed such problems as prac- 
tical politics vs. good government, housing and de- 
linquency, population shifts and the changing charac- 
ter of neighborhoods. The head of a university cen- 
ter of Group Dynamics gave a course in this field de- 
signed for those working in churches, schools, clubs, 
businesses and communities where sound thinking is 
needed on how groups can be made to function more 
effectively. How can a consensus be created? How can 
disagreement be dealt with constructively? How can 
leadership be developed? 


Then, a course on “Pennsylvania Colonial Arts 
and Crafts” was designed to make its members more 
aware of the rich heritage of this particular com- 
munity. 


III. Family Life 


Four courses, perhaps nearer than any others to 
the “how to do it” type, were put into the curriculum 
with the thought that they could stimulate wholesome 
activity for members of families. These were “Refin- 
ishing Antique Furniture,” “How to Be a Better Pho- 
tographer,” “Home Gardening,” and “Sharing Crea- 
tive Arts with Children in the Home.” 


IV. Art and Literature 


Two music courses were offered: “Singing for Fun” 
and “Instrumental Music for Fun,” planned with joy- 
ful noise rather than perfection as the aim; in paint- 
ing there were two courses: “Painting for Fun” and 
“Six Approaches to Painting,” the latter being a dem- 
onstration course where a gifted artist-teacher at each 
session actually painted a picture before the class, dis- 
cussing his techniques as he worked. 


In the literary field there was a creative writing 
course; one on “William Butler Yeats: Crea- 
tion out of Conflict”; and one on “Art and Life: 
Shakespeare and Auden,” which was concerned with 
the relation of the artist’s vision of life to life itself, as 
seen in Shakespeare’s The Tempest and Auden’s The 
Sea and the Mirror. 


V. Religion 


The most popular course, from which over fifty 
people had to be turned away, was “Six Questions 
about Religion.” This consisted of six lecture-discus- 
sions by six different leaders. The questions were: 

What Does the Jew Expect of the Christian? 
(by a Rabbi) 

What Is the Mission of the Church in a Depressed Community? 
(by a Negro Baptist) 

Christianity, Communism, and History: How Are They 

Related? 

(by a professor of philosophy and religion) 
Is It Difficult for a Thinking Man to Accept Catholic Dogma? 
(by a Catholic Priest) 
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What Is the Contribution of the Mystic and Saint to Modern 
Religion? 
(by Elizabeth Gray Vining) 
Jesus: What Manner of Man? 
(by Henry J. Cadbury) 
The religion sessions were moderated by a leader 
in Quaker religious education in Philadelphia. 
The adult school curriculum was completed with a 
course in “Historical Geology for Everyone.” 


ORGANIZATION 


Two members of the G.F.S. faculty directed the 
adult school and, of the nineteen teachers, six were 
members of the faculty. There were 465 course-en- 
rollments. Half the courses were given from 7:30 to 
8:30 and half from 8:45 to 9:45—on six Tuesday 
evenings in January and February. The fee was $6 
per course. In most cases we tried to limit member- 
ship in each course to twenty-five so that there could 
be discussion. 

In general, we paid faculty members about $75 per 
course. Over the six previous years the school had a 
deficit of about $300 per year, which was made up by 
an initial gift of $2,000 from an interested parent who 
believed in adult education. This last year the school 
showed a profit of about $300, and we hope it is now 
on its feet financially. 

We have usually advertised the school in the local 
paper and mailed notices to G.F.S. parents and alumni 
and past adult school attenders. It has been found 
useful to have a Registration Night one week before 
the opening of the school, in order to cut down on the 





jam of registrants on the opening night. Over half the 
registrations have been by mail. 

Although many attenders at the adult school have 
wanted longer sessions, we have held to six weeks, 
since it is easier to obtain good faculty members for 
this brief period, and busy people in the community 
have been willing to enroll for the shorter period. 
Also, we feel that it’s better to end the sessions while 
everyone’s appetites are still sharp. 


CONCLUSION 


There has been great enthusiasm for the adult 
school on the part of those who attend. We have 
many evidences of community appreciation of Ger- 
mantown Friends for this service to our area. The 
local Courier sent a reporter to attend our local politics 
course, and published a weekly article on the discus- 
sions. 

Our experience leads us to believe that many inde- 
pendent schools in urban and suburban areas might 
undertake the same sort of adult education experi- 
ment. If the quality of content and instruction is 
kept high, such adult schools can only enhance the 
reputation of the institution sponsoring them, and 
they are a way of putting into practice our belief that 
we have an obligation to the larger community. 


NOTE: If any schools want more information about the ex- 
perience at G.F.S., the author would be glad to hear 
from them. The address is 

Germantown Friends School 


Philadelphia 44, Pa, 





ADULT ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


Public schools throughout the nation have led the 
way to the use of school facilities almost around the 
clock, with adults replacing younger students for 
evening projects. Hawaii's Department of Public 
Education has developed an extensive adult night edu- 
cation program, and the community interest launched 
by its program has reached at least one of the Island’s 
leading independent schools, Punahou School. 

Punahou, since its founding in 1841, has encour- 
aged use of its campus and facilities by alumni, par- 
ents, and the community. A year ago, the first organ- 
ized Adult Activity Night was initiated. In earlier 
years, adults had used the spacious campus facilities, 
extending over seventy-six acres, on a comprehensive, 
but unorganized, basis after school hours. 

A joint committee of alumni, parents, and school 
administrative members met a year ago to combine 
two separate evening activities: a weekly shop night 
and play night which had not been offered concur- 
rently. The result was the Adult Activity Night, 
which runs throughout the school year and is open to 


all alumni, parents, faculty, and friends of Punahou 
who are members in good standing of either the Alumni 
Association, Parent-Teacher Association, or Punahou 
Living Endowment (the school’s “annual giving” 
program). 

The evening program opens to adults the metal 
and wood shops, art and ceramic rooms, staffed by 
Punahou instructors in J. B. Castle Hall, the manual 
arts building. In addition, facilities in Alumni Gym- 
nasium are available, including the Waterhouse Mem- 
orial Pool. Volunteering their services are the fac- 
ulty members who give evening instruction, advice, 
and help. 

Material for work in any of the shop departments 
may be purchased either through the school or from a 
commercial source. All additional overhead, tools, 
nails are covered by Punahou School, as another serv- 
ice to its large family to strengthen and renew interest 
in the campus. 

Response to the plan was immediate and enthusi- 
astic. Initial turn-out ranged between seventy-five 


and eighty Punahou adults, who discovered new pleas- 
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ure in working with their hands in a congenial, familiar 
atmosphere. 

Now in its second year, the program has become 
an established part of campus life. The turn-out 
fluctuates from season to season, with the hobby and 
craft areas reaching a peak in the pre-Christmas 
months. When interest wanes to the vanishing point 
in any specific section, that part of the program is dis- 
continued until the following year. 

Year-round interest is maintained in the athletic 
activities and in the wood-shop section. Since volley- 
ball is one of the Island’s most popular sports, the 
splendid gymnasium courts are in great demand each 
week by men and women of all ages. Though Hawaii’s 
climate is always mild, the pool is used extensively only 
during the warmer spring and summer months. 

The organizations concerned with Activity Night 
— Alumni, PTA, and school staff — are convinced 
that the recreation and craft program is a strong step 
toward better Punahou internal relations. Alumni 
and parents have indicated that they enjoy using cam- 
pus facilities and feel closer to the school as a result. 
The program has scored particular success among 
alumni, often a ticklish group to interest. Revisiting 
the campus keeps them aware of the inevitable changes 
in familiar scenes, and avoids the shock and distress 
that progress often arouses in alumni. 

Activity Night promotes the feeling of “being 
wanted” and “being a part of things,” both vital fac- 
tors in good public relations. 


Editor's Note: 


Punahou has always been outstanding in its public relations 
program — a program whose problems differ somewhat from 
those faced by schools on the continent. The school officials are 
to be praised for the progress they have made in this Adult 
Activities Program. Such a program could be broadened easily 
into a true Adult Education Program by the addition of courses 
in art, music, literature, and current events. Experience in other 
schools has proved that there is a real interest in educational 
courses and furthermore, the good will and interest aroused by 
this type of activity are beyond measure. 


CREDIT COURSES IN EDUCATION 


One of the best ways for the independent school to 
serve the public is to do so in the field of education. 
At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., three institutions have joined forces 
to offer a course for teachers, supervisors, principals, 
and headmasters in the Mid-Hudson area. These are 
New York University’s School of Education, whose 
center for Community and Field Services supplies the 
instructor; the office of extension and community serv- 
ices of the Orange County Community College, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., which provides the administration; 
and NYMA, whose library, classrooms, audio-visual 


room, and dining facilities are used by the twenty- 
four teachers taking the course. 

It is a thirty-hour, three-point course, presented 
by Dr. Alfred S. Faust of NYU in eight sessions on 
Tuesdays, and began March 8, 1955. “Principles of 
School Administration I” is both a basic course for 
teachers preparing for any type of administrative duty 
and a general course in school administration for all 
headmasters, principals, and administrators. 

The plans for the course at NYMA were initiated 
last fall by Dean Bartlett E. S. Chappell, head of the 
academic department of the Academy. In Novem- 
ber a meeting of principals and headmasters was held 
in Cornwall to explore the possibility of providing an 
additional center for teacher education somewhat to 
the east of Community College. George B. Erbstein, 
director of the evening and extension division of 
Orange Co. Community College, assisted Mr. Chap- 
pell in establishing the NYMA center. Plans are 
underway to increase the offerings in education at 
NYMA during the next school year, adding to the 
Academy’s service to the area. 


AMERICAN ALUMNI COUNCIL 


The 40th General Conference of the American 
Alumni Council will be held at the Mount Washing- 
ton House in the White Mountains, June 26-30. 

The number of secondary schools that are becom- 
ing members of this organization is steadily growing 
and the Council, as reported before, has elected Frank 
Conklin, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass., as a 
director for secondary schools. 

A special panel session dealing with the problem of 
support for independent secondary schools by business 
and industry will be held Tuesday afternoon, June 28. 

This is a subject which the independent secondary 
schools should consider seriously with the aim of tak- 
ing definite steps to seek aid from business and indus- 
try as well as from foundations. I know it is a matter 
of interest to us all, and I hope that everyone attend- 
ing will have some definite suggestions to make. 

A cordial invitation by the American Alumni 
Council is extended to all member schools of the S.E.B. 
to send delegates to this year’s annual conference. 
Those of us who have attended these conferences 
never fail to come away inspired to do more effective 
work. The opportunity to meet and talk with so 
many persons from all parts of the country and from 
many different types of schools and colleges is also a 
most valuable experience. Since the conference will 
be held right here in New England, I hope that many 
of our schools will be represented at the conference. 
For further information, please write to Frank Conk- 
lin, who will send you the complete program. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Contey, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


A general feeling that term-end reports by in- 
structors on a boy’s progress in course could be made 
more effective, has led to experimentation in this 
problem on the part of several faculty members at 
The Gunnery. Stemming from a suggestion that 
these comments be written to each doy instead of to 
his parents and thereby in some cases around the boy, 
several approaches were tried with the aim of bringing 
the boy into the writing of his own report. 

One instructor at this Washington, Conn., school 
conducted and transcribed a personal interview with 
each student in two of four sections he teaches. Re- 
sults in this group, where the interview was based on a 
series of fundamental questions, will be compared with 
the reactions of parents and students in the sections 
where reports were written without benefit of inter- 
view. Three other members of the faculty asked stu- 
dents for written self-evaluation “essays” which could 
then be discussed at further length if the student or 
master so desired; in two cases no outline or suggested 
form was proposed; in one, several guides were given 
to assist in the self-evaluation, and the student was 
asked to indicate his desire for further discussion with 
the master. One instructor found it possible to meet 
each student informally after classes or meals, in his 
apartment during free time, or in the boy’s own room. 

Not only did these experiments arouse the interest 
and enthusiasm of students and faculty alike, but they 
have given rise to a whole series of questions as to the 
nature and value of the reports, the frequency with 
which they are written, the necessity for frequent re- 
ports on every boy, the value of frequent interviews 
with each boy, the time at which such interviews 
would be most effective, the training of instructors in 
interview technique, and so forth. The result, it is 
agreed by all concerned, will be a greater depth of per- 
ception and personal quality in the reports, and an in- 
creased understanding in the mind of the student as to 
the meaning of his course-work and the improvement 
of his techniques for learning. 





The Department of Military Science and Tactics 
at New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has started a new course in military 
law. The course is designed to give the students a 
working knowledge of military law and court proce- 


dure. In addition, it actually court martials cadets 
who have broken academy regulations. 

Maj. Theodore F. Locke, Jr., professor of military 
science and tactics at NYMA, conducted the prelimi- 
nary classes for upperclassmen. These now form a 
greater part of the Court. Many of the Army court 
principles could not be applied to the Academy Court. 
The cadets, however, were able to plan substitute pro- 
cedures which were parallel to basic Army methods, 
yet could be used in school situations. The duties of 
the court members were initially strange to them. 
They have, however, through hard work and time well 
spent, developed a fair and smooth-working Court, 
and above all, one that is held in high esteem by the 
corps of cadets. 

The members of the Court are all first classmen 
(seniors). They must hear all the facts presented to 
them by the prosecutor and the defense counsel. 
They can question any of the witnesses to the act or 
situation under dispute. The Court decides on the 
case by secret ballot, and a majority vote is needed for 
the verdict. The Court again votes in secret on the 
punishment; and once more a majority vote is re- 
quired. 

The trial counsel or prosecutor must collect all evi- 
dence and witnesses that directly bear oh the case. 
During the trial he presents all the facts to the Court. 
He tries to prove that the accused did commit a cer- 
tain act that was not conduct becoming a cadet. 


The defense counsel also gathers information con- 
cerning the accused and presents the facts to the Court 
in the most favorable light for the accused. He ad- 
vises him on the whole matter of defense procedure. 


A cadet not to be forgotten in the NYMA Court 
is the court reporter. He makes a transcript of the 
whole proceedings of the trial. When the verdict has 
been announced and sentence given, the report pre- 
sents to the approving authority (the superintendent) 
all the happenings of the trial and the result. 

All of the duties up to this point have been per- 
formed by cadets. To insure that each member of the 
Court becomes familiar with every duty, they are ro- 
tated, as in regular Army procedure. 


An adult member of the Court is the law officer, a 
position held by the commandant. It is his duty to 
see that the accused gets a fair and impartial trial. 
He advises the Court on legal matters and the regula- 
tions of the academy. Another adult member con- 
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nected with the Court is the military adviser. He ob- 
serves the proceedings of the Court and all its mem- 
bers. After the Court he renders a critique, discussing 
the good and bad points of the trial, pointing out those 
that need attention. Members of the military de- 
partment serve as military adviser. 

Now what about the cadet who is the accused? 
His feeling is that the trial was fair. His brother ca- 
dets tried and defended him. If guilty he knows the 
punishment was, in the considered judgment of the 
Court, reasonable. If innocent, this has been estab- 
lished by his school colleagues. Guilty or innocent, he 
feels well treated and ready to be a better cadet and 
school citizen. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
approved plans to expand its athletics plant and equip- 
ment. New locker and shower room facilities have 
been designed to take care of increasing enrollment as 
the school completes its return to a full twelve grade, 
college preparatory status. Construction will also in- 
clude a grandstand addition to the gymnasium, a 
wrestling room, and visiting teams’ locker room. 

Mrs. Thomas C. Jordan has made a gift of five 
thousand dollars to the Chestnut Hill Academy library 
in memory of her son, Thomas C. Jordan, Jr., who 
died at the age of twelve. The fund will provide for 
establishment of a separate periodical reading room 
adjacent to the present library and for expansion of 
book collections, visual aids, and shelf space in the 
main reading room. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., is the proud possessor of a famous naval bell in 
memory of Lt. Commander William Barker Cushing, 
United States Navy, who served in the Union Navy 
during the Civil War. The memory of Commander 
Cushing has been perpetuated in three destroyers of 
the United States Navy. The bell that now hangs in 
the cadet mess hall was used for many years on the 
Cushing II, which saw service during World War I. 
At the academy this bell is now used to call the cadets 
to attention for the reading of prayers, orders, and 
notices in the mess hall and, through its daily use, 
serves as a constant reminder of those gallant Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors who “paid the highest price to 
be called Americans.” 

Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., was 
the recipient of several treasured antiques in a be- 
quest from the late Florence Brown, the last surviving 
relative of Moses Brown, founder of the school which 
bears his name today. A secretary, a card table, and 
a sterling silver tea and coffee service are among the 
gifts which had long been cherished in her family. 





Miss Brown, with her sister, was an earlier benefac- 
tress of the school in establishing the Obadiah Brown, 
Class of 1843, Trust Fund, the income from which has 
provided prizes for many years in the Upper and Lower 
Schools for best essays on “Our Native Trees.” 





The second unit of the new science building at 
The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., will be 
constructed during the spring and summer. Con- 
taining a biology laboratory and a projection room for 
audio-visual instruction, the new unit, together with 
the chemistry and physics laboratories constructed 
last year, will enable the science department to con- 
duct all science courses in the new facilities. In addi- 
tion, classes in all subjects in the upper and middle 
schools, as well as a number of extra-curricular groups 
will use the projection room. Both units of the science 
building represent an investment of $173,000. 





During the winter, a new acquisition of The 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., the rifle range, was 
officially opened. Among those present was William 
P. Schweitzer, winner of U. S., British, and world 
championships. Mr. Schweitzer had served as a 
range construction consultant. 

The 50-foot range, equipped with automatic 
target carriers, is located in previously unused base- 
ment space, adjoining the swimming pool. Con- 
struction included laying of cement at the firing point 
and a covering of sand on the remainder of the un- 
finished floor as well as installation of pine planking 
on pillars and side walls to avoid ricocheting. 

Steel plating was used for the backstop and newly 
installed lights were shaded with steel. A ventilating 
system was added, firing tables built, and extensive 
electrical work done in order to operate the target 
carriers. 

The rifle club, which is affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association, has a membership of more than 
fifty Pingry boys. 

Early in April, the Pingry Spring Clothing Sale 
was held in the school gymnasium. Thirty per cent 
of the gross receipts went to the Pingry Athletic 
Fund for the purchase of various equipment. The 
actual amount turned over to the Fund was $202.71. 

The sale proved to be such a success that it will 
be an annual affair. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


A wider interest in dramatics is evident at Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., accord- 
ing to Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster. The 
program is for the most part in cooperation with the 
Northfield School for Girls, although some of the per- 
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formances are wholly intramural. The intention is to 
have one major production for each of the three periods 
of the school year, interspersed with smaller plays and 
experimental work in other forms of dramatic arts. 
In the fall the performance was “Best Foot Forward”; 
in the winter, “Ten Little Indians”; and in the spring 
the big production for both schools was Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night.” Just before Christmas vacation 
there was also a performance of “Prometheus Bound” 
in modern translation, and a group of younger boys 
put on the play-within-a-play from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Responsible faculty members share 
in direction on a sort of rotation basis, but each has 
his specialty in direction, stage craft, and lighting. 
Those chiefly responsible are John A. Williams, John 
L. Sanborn, David W. Hudson, and John W. Clark, 
Jr. 





The annual spring garden display at the Mount 
Hermon School extended its influence beyond the 
local community this year. In the week prior to spring 
vacation, the school library became a display of the 
biology classes in the growing and pruning of shrub- 
bery and plants. The central feature in front of one 
of the large fireplaces was a woodland corner with ever- 
green background, leafing birch trees, and forsythia 
bushes under which were naturalized plantings of daf- 
fodils and grape hyacinths. In the foreground were 
scattered flag stones, a weathered bench, and pools 
with gently dripping water. 

William H. Morrow, Director of the Library, in- 
vited members of the Garden Clubs from many of the 
neighboring towns for tea on the opening afternoon. 
Members of the library staff and student workers were 
on hand to serve and to conduct guided tours of the 
library facilities. Approximately 250 persons visited 
the library on this occasion. Members of the teach- 
ing staff who assisted in arranging the display were 
John A. Williams, Jeffrey J. W. Baker, Edward P. 
Allen, Jr., David Grimm, and William R. Rineer. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., was the locale this spring for the fencing tourna- 
ment of the American Fencing League of America. 
Each year the tournament is held at the school which 
is the defending champion. Preparatory and second- 
ary schools from the Philadelphia area were repre- 
sented in this tournament held on March 25. 

The highlight of the tournament was the presen- 
tation of the Yale University trophy, donated to the 
winning fencing team. In addition to this award 
there is the presentation of a sabre, epée, or foil to the 
fencer who has won the most matches at the tourna- 
ment. The academy itself has won the tournament a 
total of five times since the contest was begun in 1934. 


The Valley Forge Military Academy will act 
as host to the Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce in 
May as well as for more than a hundred Rotarians 
who will visit the academy for their annual district 
convention. 

The academy will hold a regimental review com- 
prising the entire corps of cadets and a guard mount 
for each of these groups of distinguished guests. 





Through the efforts of Robert S. Treat, instructor 
in American history, texts in the personal libraries of 
faculty members at The Gunnery in Washington, 
Conn., are being assembled on loan in a centralized 
faculty reference library. Reference categories were 
suggested by the entire faculty group and include edu- 
cational history and psychology, teaching method in 
the several fields of learning, counseling and guidance, 
administration, physical education, and local history. 
Educational periodicals received by the various teach- 
ing departments will be placed centrally on file here, 
together with reference indexes of audio-visual and 
other teaching aids of common interest. 

The library will be rounded out according to the 
recommendations of authorities in fields of education, 
guidance, and psychology, and purchases made by the 
school to assure its completion and permanence. 





At The Gunnery meetings of a combined Trustee- 
Faculty Educational Policy Committee have been 
held since early March to discuss general educational 
objectives and to establish a program of discussions 
to be held at regular intervals throughout each school 
year. 

Subjects for these future meetings will include 
work of each department, the religious, athletics, and 
extra-curricular programs at The Gunnery, and the 
business operation of the school, together with a con- 
stant exchange of ideas between faculty and trustees 
on how best to meet the purposes agreed upon. 

Chairman of the committee is Alfred W. Van Sin- 
deren, Gunnery ’41, of Kensington, Conn. Other 
trustee members are: James Hubball, Headmaster of 
The Buckley School in New York City, George Van 
Santvoord, Headmaster of the Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. Faculty members will meet with the 
committee as a group, by departments and individ- 
ually. 





As part of a program of in-service training for its 
teachers, Carteret School, West Orange, N. J., is 
permitting each of its teachers one day off this semes- 
ter to visit another private school in the area. 

At a faculty meeting preceding each visit a brief- 
ing discussion is held regarding certain definite and 
positive things to be observed. The purpose of the 
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visits are in no sense critical but solely for the purpose 
of observing different methods of presentation, get- 
ting new ideas about text books, curriculum content, 
types of reports, and new and different angles of ap- 
proach. Each teacher makes an oral report and sub- 
mits a written summary in faculty meeting following 
his visit. 

So far each teacher has returned to the classroom, 
following his visit, with renewed enthusiasm and 
vigor. 





The Student Vestry of The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa., adopted ‘“‘Respect”’ as the theme of its 
Lenten Program this year. The keynote sermon was 
delivered on Tuesday, March 1, by the Rev. Nathaniel 
Groton, an alumnus of the academy and former Rector 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Whitemarsh. Other speakers 
included the Rev. Chauncey E. Snowden, Rector of the 
Memorial Church of St. Paul, Overbrook, whose sub- 
ject was “Respect for God”; the Rev. James M. Niblo, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Norristown, who spoke 
on “Respect for Self”; the Rev. Harry S. Longley, 
Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadel- 
phia, whose topic was “‘Respect for Neighbor’; and 
the Rev. James R. McDowell, Chaplain of the acad- 
emy, who spoke on “Respect, A Program of Develop- 
ment.” 

Corporate Communions for the academy family 
were held in the chapel on Ash Wednesday and 
Maundy Thursday, followed by breakfast in the 
dining room. Throughout the observance of Lent, 
Harry A. Harris, head of the art department, and a 
committee of the vestry arranged timely exhibits on 
the bulletin boards in the various units of the academy. 

The academy faculty and their wives, together 
with a number of trustees, were treated to an inspir- 
ing evening during Lent when the Rev. Malcolm 
Strachan, chairman of the Presiding Bishop’s Commit- 
tee for Religious Work in the Secondary Schools of 
America, spoke at a dinner meeting. Mr. Strachan, 
who is on leave of absence as Chaplain of Groton 
School, stressed the importance of having every fac- 
ulty member of a church school participate in the 
moral direction of his students, not leave it to the 
chaplain. He also urged eloquently that the faculty 
demonstrate that they are a corporate fellowship in 
their efforts to guide their students. 





On March 23 in an impressive ceremony attended 
by the entire Upper School student body with many 
parents, the Cum Laude Society installed a new 
chapter at the Latin School of Chicago. Nine 
faculty members were initiated as charter members 
in the ceremony, and the program was highlighted by 
an address on the importance of scholastic achieve- 


ment delivered by Paul Angle of the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society. 

Participating in the ceremony were representa- 
tives from those Chicago area schools which have 
Cum Laude chapters. The faculty members initiated 
were all either department heads or members of 
university scholastic honor societies. Those in- 
ducted were: Francis W. Lovett, Jr., principal; 
Lucy Brokaw, dean of girls; Mrs. Anna Gerwig, 
teacher of Latin and English; George Barr McCut- 
cheon, head of the mathematics department; Roslyn 
Andrews, English head; Leonard F. Altobelli, romance 
language department head; Vahan Avedisian, science 
department supervisor; Dorothy Johnson, music 
instructor; and the headmaster, Dr. Mark A. Neville. 

Presenting the charter was Kenneth R. Evans 
of Columbus Academy, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Evans 
is the district regent of the Cum Laude Society. 

Deserving juniors and seniors currently enrolled 
in the school, as well as outstanding alumni, will be 
enrolled as members of the new chapter at the end 
of the school year. 





A brand new organization has been started at 
The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., This is 
the lacrosse team, formed and coached by faculty 
member, Lawrence E. Fitch, Jr. 

In the official lacrosse publication, The Lacrosse 
News Letter, it states that Pingry is the first New 
Jersey preparatory school to enter the field of lacrosse. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Rivers Country Day School in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., will open a summer day camp on its 
grounds beginning June 29 and running through 
August 23. 

It was at Rivers that the day camp idea had its 
impetus when, twenty years ago, Brookline Day 
Camp was founded there by its Director of Athletics, 
Thomas W. Leydon, who will be on the advisory 
board of Rivers Day Camp. 

The camp, as was Brookline Day Camp, will be 
under the supervision of the faculty of the school, 
supplemented by experts in the various activities 
from other faculties and colleges. The director of 
the Boys’ Camp will be Andrew A. Navoni, assistant 
director of athletics, coach, and teacher at Rivers, 
with several years’ experience at Brookline Day 
Camp and Camp Patoma. Head of the Girls’ Camp 
will be Marie FitzPatrick, teacher in the lower school, 
who also has spent several summers on the Brookline 
Day Camp and Camp Patoma staffs. 

The broad program of activities offered by the 
Rivers Day Camp will include: swimming, baseball, 
softball, arts and crafts, camp crafts, tennis, Indian 
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lore, archery, dramatics, art, dancing, trips, and 
rainy day activities. The campers will be trans- 
ported by cars and beach wagons from their homes 
to camp and back; they will be served a hot noon 
meal, cooked by the school’s kitchen staff, which 
will be followed by rest hour. 

In short, the supervision, program of activities, 
and operation in general will be the same that made 
its predecessor, Brookline Day Camp, the outstand- 
ing one in its field — one that camps all over the 
country have used as a model. 





Morristown School, Morristown, N. J., will 
inaugurate its Summer Session for Languages. 
Under the direction of two of the regular staff mem- 
bers, Patrick Mackin of the English department, 
and Gerard Paradis of the French department, the 
school will offer a six-week program of accredited 
courses in: English, French, Spanish and Latin. 
Tutoring will be available in several other subjects. 

The school term will begin June 27 and will end 
on August 9. Classes are limited to ten students 
and will be conducted for a two-hour period. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


On February 17 an informal gathering of independent school 
librarians was held in the Andrew Mellon Library at The Choate 
School in Wallingford, Conn., to discuss common problems 
concerning library procedure. Among those present were Robert 
Atmore and Pauline Anderson of Choate; Mrs. Miner of Miss 
Porter’s School, in Farmington, Conn., Mrs. Parker of The Taft 
School in Watertown, Conn.; Miss Hamelin of Oxford School 
in West Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Morrow of Mount Hermon in 
Mount Hermon, Mass.; Mrs. Philippides of The Hotchkiss 
School in Lakeville, Conn.; David Hinth of Deerfield Academy 
in Deerfield, Mass.; Miss Michelson of Prospect Hill School in 
New Haven, Conn.; Miss Castle and Mr. Greenstein of Avon Old 
Farms School in Avon, Conn.; Miss Koenig of Pomfret School 
in Pomfret, Conn.; Mr. Swan and Mr. Green from Kingswood 
School in West Hartford; and Mr. Thorner of Williston 
Academy in Easthampton, Mass. 





Replacing Richard Hintermeister who leaves the art depart- 
ment of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., to go into 
commercial work will be Thomas M. Wilson, formerly a teacher 
at the Wheeling, W. Va., junior high school and the Thomas 
Edison Opportunity School. At Cranbrook he will teach indus- 
trial art and mechanical drawing. 





Dr. Richard W. Day, headmaster of the Germantown 
Academy, Philadelphia, is happy to announce the appointment of 
Mrs. Annie-Claude Dobbs to the lower school faculty for the 
1955-56 school year. Mrs. Dobbs will teach French in the lower 
school. 

This program will begin in the kindergarten and continue 
through the sixth grade, followed by textbook study in the upper 
school, The approach will be imitative and the class method will 
be entirely aural-oral. 

Mrs, Dobbs has studied at the University of Paris, from which 
she received the Certificat Propedeutique, and at the Sorbonne. 





She received an A,B. from the Sarah Lawrence College, and her 
M.A. degree from Bryn Mawr College. She has held an assistant- 
ship in French at the University of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Dobbs is 
presently working on her doctor’s degree at this university. 





Georges Agade (B.S, Languages and Philosophy of the Faculty 
of Paris), who joined Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., 
as head of the French department in 1953, continues these duties 
and is the Dean of Boys and Masters. M. Agade was formerly 
assistant director and head of the French department, Lacaze 
Academy, Washington, D. C. 

Emily Lawton (B.M. Wesleyan College), who has been on a 
two-year leave of absence on Fulbright Exchange, teaching at 
Anatolia College, Salonika, Greece, has resumed her duties here. 

Paul H. T. Piehler (A.B. Magdalen College, Oxford Univer- 
sity) has joined the English department after two years as Lec- 
turer in the Swedish College of Economics and assistant lecturer 
at the University of Helsinki. Mrs. Piehler is assisting in the 
library. 

John Roberts Smith (B.F.A, Department of Design, Yale 
University) is teaching art, replacing Francis E, Weatherbee, 
A.B. University of Maine, B.F.A. Yale, who has been head of 
the department since 1946. Mr. Weatherbee is at the University 
of New York (in Maine, New York) on teaching fellowship. 

Prentice E. Whitlock (B.S. U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point; B.A. Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C.; M.A, Columbia 
University) is teaching English and mathematics in the Middle 
School and is organist at Semmes Chapel. 

Florence E, Fraser, R.N. (Graduate of the Nursing School, 
Manitoba Hospitals, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada) is 
in charge of the Infirmary. 

Mary Theresa Scudder (A.B. Mt. Holyoke), former Dean at 
Russell Sage College, is the newly appointed Academic Dean 
and Director of Guidance. 





Headmaster Ogden Miller announces the appointment to the 
faculty of The Gunnery in Washington, Conn., of Michael 
Fairfield Humphreys of Kent, Conn. A graduate of Kent School 
and of Rutgers University, Mr. Humphreys will teach first-year 
French and Spanish. 





The alumni of Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., have 
planned a reception and dinner to honor L. Ralston Thomas, 
headmaster, on May 6. Dr. Thomas, who came to Moses Brown 
in 1924 to replace Seth K. Gifford as principal, will become head- 
master emeritus in June. George C, St. John, Jr., formerly of 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., and Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., has been chosen to succeed Dr. Thomas in the 
administration of this Friends’ school. 





Recently Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster of Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., gathered figures on 
the professional activities of other members of his faculty. 

Of the fifty men on the faculty roll, all but eighteen have 
earned one or more advanced degrees and a number of those 
who have not earned degrees have done graduate work or are 
now in the process of earning advanced degrees. Over the past 
three summers, twenty-five per cent of the men have pursued 
advanced studies, partly through financial assistance granted 
by the school. Twenty-six have in the past three years attended 
eighty-five conferences and professional meetings. There are 
twenty-eight memberships in professional organizations, and 
seven officerships in these organizations have been held during 
the past three years. Thirty-four professional journals are 
subscribed to personally. 
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The statistics were used in a report to the Trustees and 
proved to be of interest to them and to the faculty as well. 
They are submitted here, not as exceptional figures, but because 
schools may find similar compilations of use. 





Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster of the Mount 
Hermon School, has recently announced the appointment of 
Howard P. Baker as director of social activities. Mr. Baker, 
a member of the history department, takes up duties formerly 
carried out by William H. Morrow for the past twenty years. 
This fall Mr. Morrow began his new duties as director of the 
Schauffler Memorial Library. 





Dean Stambaugh, art instructor at St. Albans School, 
Washington, D. C., was recently honored by the selection of his 
painting, “Evening,” for the 130th annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design. The exhibition, which is being 
held at the Academy Galleries in New York, is one of the impor- 
tant art events of the year and displays work in all media by the 
finest American artists. 





The International Educational Exchange Service of the 
Department of State has granted an award to G. Coerte Voor- 
hees of St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del. The award 
has been made under the terms of the Fulbright Act to enable 
Mr. Voorhees to teach English at Athens College, Athens, Greece, 
from September 1955 to June 1956. 

Mr. Voorhees is 2 graduate of Princeton University and con- 
tinued his studies at the Universities of North Carolina and 
Delaware, and the Linguistics Institute. He received a Master 
of Arts degree from the University of Pennsylvania, and has been 
chairman of the classics department, organist, and crew coach at 
St. Andrew’s School since 1935. After serving six years, he 
retired in 1954 as chairman of the Latin Examiners Committee 
of the Secondary Education Board. 

Mr. Voorhees served as a Naval Commanding Officer of trans- 
ports in the North Atlantic and Mediterranean during World 
War II, and is a Lieutenant Commander in the United States 
Naval Reserve. 





New members of the faculty of St. James School, St. James, 
Md., for the year 1954-1955 were: 

S. Robert Fowler, Jr., a former student of St. James and a 
recent graduate of Trinity College, who is teaching mathematics 
and science and serving as varsity soccer coach, 

William A. Hopkins, a graduate of Elon College, who is 
teaching in the Lower School and is varsity basketball coach. 
Mr. Hopkins was formerly a member of the staff of the Hartford 
Institute of Living. 

Malcolm S, Hayden, a graduate of the University of Maine, 
who is teaching mathematics and world history and coaching 
varsity football. Mr. Hayden taught at Deerfield Academy 
prior to coming to St. James. 

Geoffrey M. Horsfield, a graduate of Princeton University, 
who is teaching history and has charge of discipline. Before 
coming to St. James, Mr. Horsfield was Dean of Randolph- 
Macon Academy. 





Carl M. Cochran, head of the art department at Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been awarded a Fulbright 
Grant and will spend next year lecturing in the schools of Finland. 
He will teach English, art, and American history in several schools 
in and around Helsinki. Mr. Cochran received his A.B. degree 
from Washington College and holds M.A. degrees from Yale 
University and the University of Pittsburgh. He has also done 


graduate work at Johns Hopkins University and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. He was appointed to the Shady Side 
faculty in 1944. 

George L. Follansbee, headmaster of Shady Side Academy, 
has announced the retirement of Allen V. Laub at the end of 
this school year. Mr. Laub received his A.B. degree from 
Lehigh University and his M.A. from Lafayette College and did 
graduate work at Columbia University and Middlebury College. 
He was appointed to the Shady Side faculty in 1926 and has 
taught Latin, German, and Spanish for the last twenty-nine 
years. He is a former member of the Bethlehem Bach Choir and 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., announces 
the appointment of Peter P. Rice of the middle school staff to 
succeed Mrs. Charles G. Lueck when she retires at the end of this 
year as principal of the lower school, a post which she has filled 
since 1944. Elizabeth Hawthorne Lueck joined the Sidwell 
Friends staff in 1922 and taught in the intermediate grades, prin- 
cipally sixth grade, for twenty-two years before taking up her 
present duties. Mrs. Lueck will continue to reside in Washing- 
ton, and her many friends and admirers on campus hope that 
Sidwell Friends will be included among her avocations, 

The school would feel even more keenly the loss of so capable 
an administrator if another dedicated educator were not suc- 
ceeding her. Mr. Rice joined the Sidwell Friends faculty in 1945, 
only just out of uniform as an Air Force flight officer. Before the 
war, he took his B.S, in education at Mansfield State Teachers 
College in Pennsylvania and taught in elementary’ schools of 
Wellsburg, New York. He is currently completing study for his 
masters degree in elementary education at George Washington 
University. In addition to his duties as sixth grade teacher and 
assistant in middle school athletics, Mr. Rice has been director of 
the Sidwell Friends Summer Day Camp for the past six years. 
His work for and with young people currently includes cub 
scouting and membership on the Commissioners Youth Council 
for the District of Columbia. 





Pierre-Claude Haber, A.B., Brooklyn College, M.A., Duke 
University, has been appointed to the faculty of Storm King 
School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N, Y., as a teacher of French and 
Spanish. His previous experience consisted of teaching French 
and English at the Columbus Academy. 





Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster of The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, made a trip to Jamaica, British 
West Indies, during Penn Charter’s spring vacation to visit the 
Happy Grove School at Hectors River for the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board, of which Dr. Gummere is chairman. 

Dr. Gummere also represented the Friends Council on 
Education, which is composed of representatives of Friends 
Schools throughout this country and its outlying possessions, 

Dr. Gummere recently announced four appointments for the 
school year of 1955-1956. 

In the junior school Mrs, Susan H. McCord will teach second 
grade, and Robert Wilde will be director of junior school music, 
and also direct the school orchestra. In the middle-senior school 
Philip Maroney will teach English, and will be varsity coach of 
wrestling and tennis. 

Mrs. Susan H. McCord comes to Penn Charter from the Col- 
legiate School of New York City, and is a graduate of Sweet 
Briar College. 

Mr. Wilde holds his Bachelor of Music degree from the West- 
minster Choir College, where he was graduated in 1951, and 
comes to Penn Charter from the Haverford Township Elemen- 
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tary Schools, At college he was a major in organ and voice, and a 
minor in piano, He has had considerable experience as a church 
organist and music director in addition to his school experience, 
and has been continuing his musical education at Temple Uni- 
versity. 

Mr, Maroney, a graduate of the Lower Merion Schools and a 
holder of a bachelor’s degree from Haverford, has been teaching 
at the Pingry School of Elizabeth, N. J., for the past four years. 
At Pingry he has been teaching English and arithmetic in the 
Middle School, and coaching varsity wrestling and tennis and 
junior varsity football. Mr. Maroney also holds a New Jersey 
Secondary School Certificate in English and social studies, 

Chester L. Reagan, principal of Moorestown Friends School 
for the past thirty years, who retires from there at the completion 
of the present school year, will come to the Penn Charter School 
next year as director of religious education. Well known in edu- 
cational circles, Mr. Reagan will teach all the courses in this field 
which the late Everett Kelson and Harold D. Allen have taught 
in the last few years. Mr. Allen, who retired two years ago, has 
since been teaching several of these courses on a part time basis. 





George Engeman of Baltimore joined the faculty of Wood- 
berry Forest School in Madison County, Va., when the school 





opened after the Christmas recess. Mr. Engeman replaces, as 
master in Spanish, Henry Thompson Holladay, who died sud- 
denly in November 1954. 

A graduate of St. James’ School, St. James, Md., and of the 
University of Virginia where he took his A.B. degree in 1951, Mr. 
Engeman was released in January from the United States Navy, 
where he had served for three years. He was a student grader for 
Spanish classes during his undergraduate years at the University 
of Virginia, and had some teaching experience during his service 
in the Navy. 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 


During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (BLuchills 8-5439) does not 
answer 


in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 
in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 

















NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TWO DINNER MEETINGS 
1. 

The third annual dinner meeting of the heads of 
S.E.B. elementary schools was held on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 3, at The Buckley School in New 
York City. There were fifty-three representatives 
from all sections of the country present at this infor- 
mal gathering. 

A social hour preceded the dinner, at which James 
M. Hubball, the headmaster of Buckley, was the host. 

Following the banquet (no other expression fits 
the occasion) in the school gymnasium, Anthony V. 
Barber, headmaster of The Lawrence School and 
chairman of the S.E.B. Elementary Schools Commit- 
tee, called the meeting to order. 

There followed an open meeting in which the items 
listed below were under discussion: 


1. Recent experiments relative to longer recita- 
tion periods with fewer classes per week. 

2. Improvement and methods of motivation in 
penmanship. 

3. Advisability of using the May-type S.E.B. 
exams in March or February as entrance exam- 
inations to secondary schools, and switching 
the March-type tests to May. 

4. The possibility of universal admission prac- 
tices. 


Active participants were: Cameron Mann of Buck- 


ley Country Day, James M. Hubball of Buckley 
School, R. E. Booker of Charlotte Country Day, 


Francis Caswell of Dexter, Thurston Chase of Eagle 
brook, Hart Fessenden of Fessenden School, John 
Webster of Greenwich Country Day, Leverett Smith 
of Harvey, Edward Kast of Short Hills Country Day, 
Frank Somerby of Buckley, and Peter Messer of the 
Valley School of Ligonier. 


In anticipation of a follow-up meeting the next 
day the meeting adjourned at 10:40 P.M. with a rising 
vote of thanks to our host, Mr. Hubball. David 
Hume, headmaster of St. David’s School, offered to 
act as host to the group in 1956. 

—H. F. W. 


ae 


Fifty-five persons were present at the second an- 
nual dinner meeting for heads of S.E.B. lower schools, 
held March 3 at the New York Athletic Club. N. 
Horton Batchelder, Jr., headmaster of Williston 
Junior School, Easthampton, Mass., was chairman 
of the meeting. 

The first speaker after dinner was Robert W. 
Trout, head of the Junior School of The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, and chairman of the 
SEB’s newly formed Elementary Schools Curriculum 
Committee. Mr. Trout talked briefly about the work 
of his committee. The consensus seemed to be that it 
would be profitable to have some general standards 
for the work of grades one through five. Next, Eliza- 
beth Greenleaf, principal of the Milton Academy 
Lower School, Milton, Mass., opened a discussion of 
student government. Since most schools represented 
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at the meeting had some kind of student government, 
everyone profited from sharing ideas on the subject. 

The dinner meeting broke up about 10:15. 

The next day, at the follow-up meeting at the 
Statler, Edward Densmore of Belmont Hill Lower 
School, Belmont, Mass., talked on summer work 
(tutoring or studying), and Mary E. Sandmeyer, di- 
rector of Springside Junior School, Philadelphia, in- 
troduced the subject Reading-Spelling-Study Habits. 


—N. H. B., Jr. 


GOOD CITIZENS 


Citizenship training and experience take many 
forms at Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. Basic 
to the school’s program is the student government, 
called the Town Council. In addition, an annual gov- 
ernment study program in the Upper School (grades 
7, 8, 9), class projects in the Lower School (grades 
4, 5, 6), and participation in Massachusetts Student 
Government Day have contributed to this year’s pro- 
gram of education for citizenship. 

Beginning in December, work was started to draw 
up a constitution for the Town Council. A student 
committee, chosen by the council, has been working 
on questions such as representation, the role of upper 
and lower school in student government, procedures 
for election of representatives, requirements for repre- 
sentation of student organizations, tenure and recall 
of representatives, the duties and functions of the 
council, and methods of amendment. The results will 
be presented to the student body this spring for de- 
bate, revision, and final adoption. 

Also in the field of citizenship experience is the 
school’s annual participation in Massachusetts Stu- 
dent Government Day. First step for the participat- 
ing schools is the selection of a school representative. 
Starting with petitions of nomination and followed by 
speeches favoring the candidates, the school carried 
out its election that included voter registration, voting 
booths, and student poll checkers. 

The winner joined hundreds of students from 
schools throughout the state in the role of state sena- 
tor or representative going through the motions of 
enacting legislation at the State House in Boston, 
March 11. A report to the school followed. 

Wider participation by students in the process of 
learning about their government came during the 
spring holiday when all upper school students filled 
out questionnaires on either their home town or home 
state government, or on conservation. The questions 
required both research and contacts with government 
officials. In fact, the students were told that their 
best sources of information were local officers such as 
the mayor, selectmen, town clerk, or legislative repre- 
sentative. 


The questionnaires, which were revised this year’ 
seek to give the student a clear and detailed picture of 
the operation of his government. Writers of the best 
reports will visit Washington this spring. 

The Lower School has its introduction to Ameri- 
can government through class projects. This year, 
for example, students of grade six are satisfying their 
curiosity about the federal government by writing 
their questions directly to the departments concerned. 
As a result of the inquiries, answers have been received 
from the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Health and Welfare, the Treasury Department, the 
Defense Department, the Justice Department, the 
various branches of the armed services, and the 
Weather Bureau. One student wrote directly to the 
President concerning the work of the Executive 
Branch and received exhaustive answers to his ques- 
tions. 

The project has added both interest and signifi- 
cance to the work being done by the younger boys on 
American history and democracy. 





The upper elementary grades of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., have formed 
a Citizen Council composed of representatives from 
the sixth grade through the eighth grade. The repre- 
sentatives, two from each class, meet every month 
with the prefects, under the chairmanship of Elizabeth 
Wright, Director of the Elementary School, and dis- 
cuss problems of special concern to the girls and ways 
to make the students even better citizens of the school 
community. The Council is trying to make the honor 
system more effective, and is handling such problems 
as noise in the hall and classroom before school starts, 
conduct during class recitations and examinations, 
and ways to produce the friendliest atmosphere pos- 
sible in the grades. The meetings have been very ex- 
citing and worth while, and the faculty is proud of the 
maturity and sincerity with which these young Packer- 
ites have tackled the responsibilities that they have 
assumed in their new council. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The seventh annual exhibit of the Aiken Pre- 
paratory School, Aiken, S. C., was held the week 
of March 20 in the school gymnasium. In the exhibit, 
which was under the direction of Arthur J. Sullivan of 
the faculty, were examples of the boys’ classroom work 
throughout the year, as well as special projects con- 
nected with the various school clubs, the students’ 
hobbies, and the school subjects themselves. 

There were displays of the work accomplished in 
the art studio and the shop, photographs taken around 
the school, projects such as ““The Making of Rayon” 
for science, models depicting the “Boston Tea Party” 
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and “The Lewis and Clark Expedition” for history, 
relief maps of students’ native states for geography, 
and stories written in French as projects for that lan- 
guage study. The students spent long hours prepar- 
ing their work and special projects for the exhibition. 
Such work is considered a valuable supplement to 
their regular school lessons and gives each boy a gen- 
uine sense of accomplishment and satisfaction when 
his contribution to the exhibit is completed and placed 
on display. 





The annual Pet Show at The Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Overbrook, Pa., will be held on May 17. Run 
by the faculty and boys of Wetherill House and lower 
school (kindergarten to third grade), the event opens 
at 2 P.M. with a show of all pets, ranging from chame- 
leons to St. Bernard dogs, which have been brought 
by the boys. Each pet receives an award, although the 
judging is not done in accordance with the usual dog 
or horse show standards. 

Beginning at 3 P. M., refreshment booths, cake 
sales, pony rides, puppet shows, and other entertain- 
ments begin. Faculty and boys act as the custodians 
of the various stands. 

Profits from the annual event have been used to 
provide equipment which the students can use. In 
the past two years, a film strip projector, two three- 
speed record players and records, stage curtains, a 
spinet piano, and wheeled toys for the playground 
have been purchased. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


The National Scholastic Art Competition spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines gave a boost to the fast- 
developing art department at Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass., this year when three examples of 
students’ work were selected for the competition’s 
regional exhibit at the Institute of Contemporary 
Art in Boston in March and two of these for the 
national exhibit to be held in Pittsburgh this May. 

With the addition of silk screen, ceramics, and 
weaving to the drawing and painting facilities of the 
Eaglebrook studio, interest and activity have grown 
steadily in art. Of particular importance, according 
to art instructor Bernard Felch, is the fact that the 
studio is almost continuously available to students 
during their free time. Consequently, in addition to 
those taking part in regular classes, many others visit 
the studio in free moments to experiment in various 
media with Mr. Felch on hand to guide and advise. 





Three editors of The Hearth, school paper of 
Eaglebrook School, attended the thirty-first annual 
convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion at Columbia University in New York, March 10, 





11, 12. There they learned that their paper, which is 
produced in the school print shop, had earned for the 
third year in a row a first place rating in its division 
in the annual Columbia Press journalism contest. 





The student-faculty group of grades one through 
six of the Tenacre Country Day School, Wellesley, 
Mass., recently benefited from a trip to the Science 
Museum in Boston, where even the youngest children 
are privileged to take an active part in various experi- 
ments. 

Phyllis Scoboria, headmistress of Tenacre, has 
announced interesting programs for the closing events 
of the school year. The final Parent-Teachers meet- 
ings will be in the form of a Spring Open House for 
parents and friends of the school, at which time rep- 
resentative work of the pupils is on display in the 
classrooms, and a May Field Day, followed by the 
annual Dana Hall Horse Show. On Orchard Day, 
the students of the lower grades pay tribute to the 
outgoing sixth grade in an outdoor program held when 
the trees are in blossom. Last year’s sixth-graders are 
invited back from Dana Junior and the event serves 
as a link between the two parts of the school. 





A bequest of $15,000 to the Polytechnic Elemen- 
tary School of Pasadena, Calif., was among the 
provisions of the will of Grace Henley, for thirty-one 
years (1915-46) principal of Polytechnic. Miss Hen- 
ley, who died at her home in Pasadena after eight 
years of retirement, was survived by no relatives, but 
by countless friends. She is widely remembered not 
only for her inspired and outstanding leadership at 
Polytechnic but also for her contributions to the study 
of childhood and growth and to the development of 
independent education on the Pacific Coast. 





The Belmont Day School, Belmont, Mass., 
completed a new gymnasium and assembly hall in 
time to enjoy full use of these added facilities during 
the present school year. It is the gift of past and pres- 
ent parents and friends of the school and is named 
Coolidge Hall for Rosamond Coolidge Howe, retir- 
ing principal of the school. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


D. Elizabeth Churchill is the newly appointed principal of 
Belmont Day School, Belmont, Mass. She will take up her 
duties in the school year 1955-1956, coming from the National 
Cathedral School for girls in Washington, D. C., where she has 
been head of the middle school since 1951. 

Mrs. Churchill is taking the place of Rosamond Coolidge 
Howe, head of Belmont Day School since 1944, who is retiring at 
the end of this school year. Mrs. Howe has served the school 
during a period of steady growth in plant and enrollment. The 
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completion of Coolidge Hall, named in her honor by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the school, is the largest single unit added to 
the school’s equipment in recent years. 





Emma Ducimetiére Warge, for thirty-eight years teacher of 
French in Moses Brown’s Lower School, Providence, R. I., 
will retire in June, Widely known and affectionately remembered 
by Moses Brown alumni everywhere, Mme Warge has been an 
energetic champion of her language and her people both in the 
school and in the community. Always active in the Alliance 
Frangaise of Providence, she often directed and took part in 
French plays as well at Brown University before the war. 

Madame’s desire that her young students should have a good 
ear for French has never overshadowed her wish that they be 
first of all good Americans, appreciative of their heritage and 
history, sensitive to good manners and to a spirit of helpfulness. 
The fact that she is deeply religious, too, may explain why “her 
boys” have always learned selections from the most inspired 
poems of Victor Hugo, as well as the Lord’s Prayer in French. 
Meeting her classes from the first through the seventh grade 
twice a week, Madame Warge has adhered to a direct method of 
teaching. 





The Board of Trustees of the Polytechnic Elementary 
School, Pasadena, Calif., has recently announced with pleasure 
the appointment of Willis Stork as headmaster to succeed Apple- 
ton A, Mason, Jr., whose resignation is effective at the end of the 
current school year. 

Mr. Stork is a graduate of the University of Nebraska. He 
received his Master’s degree from the same institution and has 
done additional graduate work at the University of Michigan and 
at Harvard, 

Since 1938, Mr. Stork has been headmaster of the Maumee 
Valley Country Day School near Toledo. During this period he 
has served a term as president of the Northwest Ohio Principals’ 
Association, and he will relinquish the presidency of the Private 
Schools Association of the Central States when he comes to 
Pasadena early next summer, 





Ruth Bampton, composer and director of music at the Poly- 
technic Elementary School, will present junior high school 
choral materials at the Choral Institute to be held at Arrow-Bear 
Lake, near Lake Arrowhead, Calif., on August 30-31 and Sep- 


tember 1. Other staff members of the Institute, which will be 
attended by about a hundred choral directors from various parts 
of California, will be Roberta Bitgood, now of Riverside, Calif., 
and Roger Wagner of the Roger Wagner Chorale. 





The Rev. Robert H. Parkes, Chaplain of the Rectory School 
and Rector of Christ Episcopal Church, Pomfret, Conn., from 
1946, resigned both positions last September and in October 
assumed the rectorship of the Episcopal Church in Chehalis, 
Washington, The Rectory School is indebted to the Rev. William 
Crawford, Chaplain of the Pomfret School, for his assistance and 
to Headmaster David Twichell for permitting him to be at 
Rectory on a part-time basis. 





Alden H. J. Sector has joined the faculty of Sewickley 
Academy, Sewickley, Pa., as teacher of the fourth grade, A gradu- 
ate of Fitchburg State Teachers College, B. S. in education, Mr. 
Sector has had previous teaching experience at the Groton Ele- 
mentary School, Groton, Mass., and the Perkins School, where 
he taught social studies and fifth grade subjects. 





The Wheeling Country Day School, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, has added two new members to its faculty. John Zorian, 
Associate of the Royal College of Organists, London, England, 
and Fellow of the American Guild of Organists, is instructor of 
voice and music in general. He is organist and choir director at 
St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church in Wheeling, and instructor of 
voice and organ at West Liberty State College, West Liberty, 
West Virginia. Wesley J. Wagner is head of the school’s art 
department. Mr. Wagner has studied at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and the Barnes Foundation. He has 
exhibited his paintings in several museums in the United States. 











NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


We regret that no news of girls’ schools was received 
for this final issue of the school year. Bulletin Corres- 
pondents are urged to keep in mind the fact that news 
for the November issue should be sent to the proper editor 


before October 1. 














A RE-EVALUATION OF METHODOLOGY 
A CHALLENGE TO INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
By Cart G. WonnBERGER 


Mr, Wonnberger is head of the English department at Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., and director of the Cranbrook 


Theatre School. 
I 


TALENTED and extremely personable young 
teacher of mine was waiting for me on the 
steps of the Greek Theatre, in her hand one of 
those printed forms that colleges use to keep tabs on 
their graduates. 
“How’s my discipline?” she asked nervously. I 
laughed. ‘I don’t know. How do you think it is?” 
“Awful, I suppose. I never even thought about 
it ’til this thing came. You see,” she smiled apolo- 
getically, “I’ve been so busy. . . .” 


“Fine!” I said. Just write in the blank, “Too 
busy teaching to worry about discipline!” 

She hesitated. “Will the college like that?” 

“They should like it very much,” I said. 


Energy sans direction breeds trouble; work with- 
out a goal becomes a bore; but where everybody is 
working all out for an objective there is no time for 
trouble. And so in thirteen breathless summers the 
Cranbrook Summer Theatre School has had no dis- 
ciplinary problems; no student was ever dismissed or 
suspended; we face no surliness, disorder, or insubor- 
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dination. Latenesses have been few, even though 
students come long distances; we have even fewer 
absences. 

My fellow schoolmen keep me humble by remind- 
ing me that ours is an interest group, that we have a 
high teacher-pupil ratio (one to four), that most of 
our staff have come from our own group and accept 
our philosophy of teaching in toto. In part most of 
this is true, but our interest pattern must be devel- 
oped afresh every year, at least with our new students, 
who range in age from nine to twenty-four and who 
come to us with only the foggiest notion of what we do 
or how we do it. True, it is known generally that we 
hold our classes outdoors, that we put on plays, that 
we swim in the afternoons. But at least half of our 
morning is rigorously academic, with formal classes 
and strong stress on memory work. In eight weeks we 
produce some two hundred short plays and eight full- 
length plays, the latter with large casts, and always 
double cast. Every student gets many long speak- 
ing parts. Last summer, for instance, two twelve- 
year-olders shared a part that was sixty lines longer 
than Juliet’s, and they learned it in less than two 
weeks. 


However, we never force, we just assume. We 
assume that everybody has come to us of his own free 
will; we invite anyone who hasn’t to leave, but no- 
body ever does. We assume that everybody will want 
as long and as difficult parts as we can give, and that 
he will work hard in his classes to learn those tech- 
niques which long parts assume. We take for granted 
that everybody wants to work on lights, build and 
paint flats, collect properties, sew costumes, arrange 
publicity, and sell tickets. Every project includes 
everybody; there is no such thing as an unimportant 
cog in our organizational machinery. Everything 
needs to be done, and on it may hang the fate of our 
entire venture. We mean this literally; it is true. 
The combined toil is staggering, but students come 
back for more — some for as many as twelve sum- 
mers. 


We give no grades, demerits or prizes. A pat on 
the back or a word of praise will do nicely. While 
every project is faculty planned, the high point is the 
terminal critical session, a pooling of opinion to see 
what we did right or wrong. A young assistant usually 
presides, and anybody’s opinions are welcomed. Usu- 
ally the faculty just listen, but a good drama book 
might be written from a tape recording of nearly any 
such session. 


Now what happens to one hundred twenty-five 
students in the summer in Bloomfield Hills is in itself 
unimportant, but what happens may have a wider 
significance if we examine it closely. 





II 


What is this talk about resistance to schooling, 
resistance to the preparation of lessons, resistance to 
memorization and to all hard work? Who cheats, 
rebels or is downright delinquent in his actions? There 
are schools in which the standard attitude in the class- 
room is one of belligerence; every learning process is a 
battle between teacher and student. Yet often in 
these same schools a perfect learning situation is going 
on in activities, on the football field, and in the so- 
called “peripheral” areas of education. But the spirit 
of fire, enthusiasm, and _ self-dedication somehow 
seems to miss the classroom. This is perhaps an ex- 
aggerated picture, but I venture to say that all of us 
see in it some truth that touches us. In the Theatre 
School our upper students study linguistics, diction, 
interpretation, and theatrical letters, and all students 
do more memorization in a week than their winter 
teacher is likely to call for in a semester or even a year. 
Since I am an English teacher too I can say truthfully 
that my summer students do more solid academic 
work in eight weeks than most of my winter students 
do in twice that time, and with less effort and far bet- 
ter results in the summer. Without grades, penalties, 
or prizes too, remember! The rare slacker runs into 
solid social disapproval; he has never failed to change 
his ways. He does not want to be guilty of imperiling 
a project which everybody else thinks is important. 
Athletic teams manage in much the same way. 

As for cheating: Without grades the incentive to 
cheat disappears. We do prohibit prompting, which 
we consider a kind of cheating. We have never had a 
prompter on our stage in thirteen years. Cheating 
occurs when students who lack self-confidence and self- 
reliance are expected to produce good grades or escape 
penalties. We have no need for cheating in our situation. 

As for penalties, we never formally decided to do 
without them; the need for them has simply never 
arisen. And we do not screen our students. Some 
years back a red-headed Irish boy descended on us and 
threw himself so heartily into the work that we wor- 
ried about his health; fortunately he was a rugged 
boy. It was years later that we learned that this lad, 
prior to coming to us, had been dismissed by three 
high schools and was the despair of his teachers for 
his incorrigibility and laziness. Fortunately we never 
knew it. In a group our size we do doubtless get stu- 
dents who have been considered “slow,” lazy, or un- 
ruly elsewhere. We never know about it unless some 
unwise person tells us; then we try to forget it. 


III 
Our situation is perhaps atypical; for one thing we 
all separate after eight weeks. But while we are to- 
gether we are having, to my mind, a kind of ideal 
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learning experience — certainly not the only one pos- 
sible, but one now fairly established by the years. 
Why can’t we carry such an experience into the regu- 
lar classroom? I don’t know. This is no plea for pro- 
gressive education, or group dynamics, or the core 
curriculum, or activity-centered classes, or student 
planning. All I suggest is that education, especially 
in the independent school, where conditions seem fav- 
orable, be subjected to the same kind of intelligent 
scrutiny which in a factory, a laboratory, a college of 
medical research, or a law school we should accept as 
sound and sane. 

I have taught English for thirty-five years in a 
total of five schools, and my results, I admit, have 
fluctuated. In certain situations where I have been 
free to develop my own course without respect to cur- 
rent notions of academic respectability, I think I have 
had results comparable to those we get in the summer. 
It has been easy to set boys in the classes to which I 
refer on fire, and they have won more than their share 
of state and national recognition in awards contests; 
their progress in college has pleased me. 

In other classes I have felt a compulsion, real or 
fancied, to pursue a pattern which excited neither me 
nor my class. The bright boys always have done well, 
but who can’t teach a bright boy? The slow boy is 
quite another matter. Often the term started well; I 
read papers and discussed them with their authors, 
but I gave no grades and exacted no penalties; the 
emphasis was always on learning itself. Then came 
the six-weeks grades and a compulsion to evaluate on 
an absolute basis. A D or an E, while socially just, 
can be a terrible jar to a boy who has just begun to 
learn! Usually my relationship with the boy suffered, 
and the learning was again blocked. We say, of course, 
that the college saddles us with this unreal concept of 
what education is: so many units of something in 
which such and such a grade must be attained. Per- 
haps so, but any such concept of learning puts files, 
grade plots, standing in class, and the neat accumula- 
tion of evaluative paraphernalia above human values. 
I wonder how it all would have appealed to Mark 
Hopkins, or to Socrates, or to Confucius, or to Christ? 

Again, this is no propaganda for a quick and easy 
panacea. I firmly believe that there can be learning 
without tears or conflict. I have never been con- 
vinced that the teacher and the student are playing 
a game, the one trying to impart knowledge, the 
other doing his best to keep from gaining it, or per- 
haps yielding to gaining it because of pressure from 
his family, who insist that he enter Princeton at all 
costs! I simply cannot understand why, when we 
see effective learning going on all around us, we cannot 
transfer it to the classroom. Students who cannot 
possibly learn an algebraic formula, the paradigms 


of a French verb, or a sonnet by Shelley, find it per- 
fectly easy to memorize complex football signals or 
two hundred speeches in a play; what is more, they 
employ these under stress, often in a highly gratifying 
way. 

Nor am I convinced that the classroom as a means 
of disseminating knowledge is now obsolete; I am 
afraid it will become so if we do not do something 
intelligent however. I cannot see why in an in- 
dependent school with small classes and mature 
teachers we cannot bring Spirit Number I into Situa- 
tion Number II. I am sure there are classrooms 
where all this is actually happening, but I am sure 
also that there are fewer of these than we are willing to 
admit. The public school in its breathless fury of 
mass education may never do much more than hold 
classes and educate the easily educable, and all the 
evaluative paraphernalia I have mentioned may be a 
necessity for survival there. But we must follow 
our own star, and not be satisfied with a spirit-break- 
ing routine merely because we are used to it, or be- 
cause we see it employed in vast public institutions 
which look at us in envy and would be better if they 
could. 





1955-1956 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT Scuoot Bu tuetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1956. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific field. Rules govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: 

1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 

mately 2,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted, 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 





4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ScHOOL Bu.uetin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere, 

5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BuLLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board, 

7. The editors of Tue InpEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLLe- 
Tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final, The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Butietin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue InpEPENDENT Scuoo.t Buttetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Henry M. Hatstep, III 
Mr. Halsted, a member of the faculty of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., is director of the Citizenship Program. 


I 
QO hundred and ten Eaglebrook School students 


from twenty-one states began interviewing 

city, state, and federal officials and political 
party leaders on March 19, the start of the spring 
vacation. They visited town halls, state legislatures, 
newspaper offices, and civic leaders to seek answers to 
a questionnaire they were required to fill out as a 
vacation assignment. 

The program is a practical example of how stu- 
dents as young as junior high school age can gain an 
acquaintance with government operations at various 
levels. 


The students are participants in a citizenship 
training program which is now in its fifth year. The 
purpose is to emphasize that government at all levels 
is the business of every good citizen and that partici- 
pation is both interesting and worthwhile. 

In the Eaglebrook program there are no text 
books, no formal lectures. References are to those 
individuals who are most likely to know the answers 
to questions on local or state government. 


The only exam is an oral one when school reopens 
in April, at which time participants are quizzed on 
their experiences in preparing the reports. The 
reports and oral exams show not only the extent of the 
individual’s experiences but also what he has learned 
about the realities of local or state politics. 


Here is how the program works: 


II 


In the middle of March, each new student in the 
Upper School (Grades 7-9) receives a Town Govern- 
ment Report Form. Each boy in the Upper School 
for his second year receives a State Government 
Report Form. Third year students receive a Con- 
servation Report Form. All are instructed to seek 
out answers to the questions on their reports. They 
are urged to interview officials and visit legislative 
sessions and committee meetings. Parents are allowed 
to help in arranging interviews and in giving advice. 
The boys themselves, however, must write the reports. 


Actually, parents have been most helpful in mak- 
ing the project a success, and not a few have laugh- 
ingly admitted that their sons’ questions have aroused 
them to take a more active interest in local politics 
themselves. 


Almost without exception, too, officials have 
welcomed the students’ visits and questions and have 
shown interest in the project. 

When school reopens in April, the written reports 
are reviewed by the faculty and individual students 
are examined orally on their experiences, as a means 
of selecting the outstanding reports and reporters in 
each of the three categories. 

Those whose reports are selected as outstanding 
earn a trip to Washington, D. C., under the direction 
of a member of the faculty, to observe the Federal 
government in action. 

With the aid of Senators, Representatives, and 
parents of Eaglebrook boys, these trips to Washing- 
ton have been extremely stimulating. 

The program last year included visits to all 
branches of the government. The group reported 
first to the New State Department Building. There 
they talked informally with three State Department 
officers. One interview was with R. W. Scott McLeod, 
Administrator, Bureau of Inspection, Security and 
Consular Affairs. Later the group went to the office 
of Henry Byroade, now U. S. Ambassador to Egypt 
(then Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs), and discussed United 
States policies in the Near East. 

Finally, the boys met and talked with Cheisapher 
H. Phillips, Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for 
United Nations Affairs (and formerly State Secretary, 
Massachusetts Legislature). 

Following the interviews, the group attended a 
State Department briefing. The briefing consisted 
of an illustrated talk on State Department activities 
around the world. 

A day was devoted to the Legislature. The 
group met and talked with Senator John F. Kennedy 
(D. Mass.) and Senator Leverett Saltonstall (R. 
Mass.), Chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. At the House, Representative and 
Mrs. John W. Heselton (R. Mass.) joined the group 
in the gallery to explain proceedings taking place on 
the floor. Later at luncheon in the Capitol restaurant 
boys met representatives from their own home dis- 
tricts. 

The boys attended meetings of the Senate Judi- 
ciary and Foreign Relations Committees. Visits 
were also made to the monuments, museums, and 
public buildings, including the Supreme Court Build- 
ing, the Library of Congress, and the White House. 
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The boys came away, eyes glistening with en- 
thusiasm and ideas soaring. On returning to Eagle- 
brook, the group conducted a special assembly re- 
porting to the school on their experiences. 


Ill 


The program has now become an integral part 
of the school curriculum. Its aim is to give each 
student an insight into his town and home state 
government, into conservation, and, if he is out- 
standing, into the work of the federal government 
in Washington. 

The results have not been studied. But an ob- 
server could not fail to note the enthusiasm of many 


of the students as they report their adventures. As 
a result of the interviews, not a few have been thrilled 
by offers of jobs helping candidates or doing part- 
time summer work for home town newspapers. 

Perhaps the most important result is the realiza- 
tion on the part of the students that their ideas are 
important to their representatives in government 
and that government officials are for the most part 
quite accessible and are interesting persons to meet. 
Government, as a result, seems less remote and good 
citizenship a less vague term. 

Eaglebrook believes that the program could be 
adopted in many schools with equal success. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
By R. I. W. Westcate 
Dr. Westgate, headmaster of St. Bernard’s School, New York City, first published this paper in The Spence School Bulletin of June 1954, 


I 


uR forty-eight states offer free schooling for 
() 30,000,000 children, a vast system of education 
of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
In its scope and scale this vast system deserves re- 
spect; and if, here and there, it is weak or disappoint- 
ing and fails to meet particular needs, the law allows 
other schools, and quite liberally aids them by exempt- 
ing their property from taxation, provided that they 
are not operated for financial profit but are genuinely 
dedicated to education. 

Let us then praise and be thankful for our public 
schools, and improve them by watchful, sincere, and 
constructive criticism, by electing the best officials 
for the school boards, and, if the need be proved, by 
giving them even more money in taxation than the 
$7,000,000,000 which we now provide them annually. 
The time may come eventually when they are suffi- 
ciently diversified and developed to satisfy every 
need that any parent can justly expect from a school. 
Meantime, we who work in independent schools have 
our present work to do for well over a million children, 
and it is vital, practical, and pressing. We maintain 
(at least some of us) an old tradition of selective 
(not universal) education, an ancient and proven 
(not recent and experimental) curriculum based on 
exacting (not popular) methods, and there are thou- 
sands of families that desire our work deeply. 

With what resources can we meet this deep desire? 
Our resources are far from negligible. Indeed their 
power is very great. First, we have financial re- 
sources in certain private endowments and in the 
private incomes of our patrons, benefactors, and 
friends. These incomes, we note, are often spent 


on us at considerable sacrifice. Then, we have per- 
sonal resources, in the scholarly attainments or 
religious convictions or the personal devotion of 
our teachers, men and women who may flourish better 
in the familiar, intimate, and congenial communities 
that we provide than in the large public schools. 
Thirdly, we have stronger resources of tradition. 
By this I mean our stubborn resolve to stick to ancient 
and often laborious disciplines like mathematics, 
classical literatures, and foreign languages, the close 
study of history and geography, and to codes of 
manners that cost more time and effort and en- 
thusiasm to perpetuate than the general population 
in any country or in any period of history will willingly 
agree to sacrifice. 


II 


It will be seen that I argue for an aristocratic 
education. Ido. Not of course in order to introduce 
a narrow and socially privileged class that would 
produce an unfeeling Coriolanus, or the hollow 
gallantry of the court of Versailles (though one must 
naturally be alert to that remote possibility), but 
instead to maintain in our life an unfailing if not 
voluminous stream of thoughtful and learned men 
capable of serving the community and the state. 

Men renowned for their power, giving counsel by their 

understanding and declaring prophecies, leaders of the 

people by their counsels and by their knowledge of learning 
meet for the people, wise and eloquent in their instructions. 

It is not wise to assume that a huge public system, 
geared to preparing people for making a practical living 
in this democratic twentieth century, will concentrate 
much upon this narrower task of providing men 
“wise and eloquent in their instructions.” The 
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task will not be done at all adequately unless some 
parents and schools do concentrate upon it, for we 
cannot expect children merely to drift into good 
habits, especially when they are surrounded by many 


influences of shallow emotion. The habits must be 
cultivated, and diligently, from an early age by having 
plenty of thoughtful and imaginative study offered 
to children in early years, before the age of high school 
as well as in high school. We shall suffer if we do not 
provide for this, for when there is no vision, the 
people perish. 


Readers may remember a celebrated simile of 
Virgil that occurs in the first Aeneid. The rash and 
impetuous Aeolus, god of the winds, had impulsively 
let loose upon the sea the unbridled winds; destruction 
and shipwreck ensued. The waters were a roaring 
tumult as the gales swept over them and even the 
quiet depths below were stirred. It was then that 
the monarch Neptune came upon the scene himself, 
showing his calm visage above the angry waters. 
The violent winds abated and with skimming wheels 
his chariot sped over the sea and smoothed the curling 
waves. “It was as if sedition had broken out in a 
populous city and excited crowds beyond control 
displayed an ugly temper. Soon rocks and firebrands 
fly, for excited mobs quickly find arms to serve their 
hasty passions. If then there comes in view some 
person of serious and undoubted loyalty, whose ser- 
vices to the state all the people know, the crowds 
fall silent and listen with attentive ears. His words 
control their swelling anger and bring their hearts 
to reason.” 


It is not easy to provide good leaders, “the good 
man who can say what he thinks,” vir bonus dicendi 
peritus, but I think we have the resources if we will 
cultivate them. It is important not to belittle our 
resources, since that but disheartens our efforts and 
makes us doubtful of our powers, and fearful perhaps 
that we are too weak to do our work well. It there- 
fore seems to be very important that we should keep 
our minds firmly upon these powerful resources, and 
I return to them in what is probably the ascending 
order of their importance, mentioning first our 
financial resources, then our traditional resources, 
and ending with our personal resources. 


Ill 


There are few huge fortunes and foundations 
nowadays that can endow us in perpetuity with a 
large guaranteed income. This may be just as well. 
At least it compels us to justify our work afresh with 
each successive year of parents, and not rely passively 
on the momentum of the past. If the instruction 
that we offer is as good as we claim it to be and we 
let people know it, we shall not lack patrons; and if 





our instruction is not that good, it does not deserve 
to be perpetuated! 


Secondly, the ideas inherent in our tradition of 
aristocratic training always have had a sustaining 
power for good minds, teachers’ as well as students’, 
and even in our present materialistic age they do 
and always will. The danger will come when we 
compromise them by watering them down into sugary 
pleasantries that cannot sustain anyone’s mind. 
The danger begins, then, when we childishly advertise 
“Arithmetic Is Fun” and try to make what is essen- 
tially an interesting activity in its own right attractive 
by improper means. This is to miss, or at least 
obscure, the fact that arithmetic is a form of precise 
knowledge, and that precise knowledge is in itself a 
natural function of a healthy, inquiring brain. People 
enjoy using their brains if they have any and use 
them accurately. Arithmetic is therefore grasped 
better if it is presented “straight” for what it is than 
if it is tricked out as a source of harmless, childish 
laughter. (Fun, the dictionary defines as “sport, 
amusement, jocularity, drollery.”) How absurd to 
advertise arithmetic as one of these things! I would 
not, of course, publicly burn a book published under 
the title, “Arithmetic Is Fun,” or “Arithmetic Is 
Drollery,” but I would not admit it into schools con- 
ducted in our tradition. I would, of course, expect 
children in a good arithmetic class to have a certain 
amount of fun, for all children should be indulged 
in some “sport, amusement, jocularity and drollery,” 
but we compromise our tradition and misuse the 
language if we equate arithmetic with these gay and 
refreshing frivolities. Likewise with French and 
Geography, Latin and every other subject. A 
youngster of thirteen can respond to the Gettysburg 
Address or Anthony’s Speech or a simple Ode of 
Horace if they are presented to him with sincere 
study at the pace that fits his years. We waste time 
if we try to make them attractive as “fun.” 


Lastly, our personal resources, the devoted men 
and women who teach these subjects to our children. 
They must be devoted enough to their subject to 
derive from it and see in it a source of sustaining 
pleasure and satisfaction and even happiness. The 
hack will merely bone up the subject enough to pass 
on information, but not digest or interpret it or gain 
happiness from it. He will divide Gaul grammatically 
into three parts, but not study its rivers and valleys, 
its mountains and plains, its quixotic peoples of long 
ago whose bright enamels, dredged up from the 
muddy beds of streams, are recorded in many photo- 
graphs and displayed in many museums, and throw 
a vivid light on ancient times. It manifestly takes 
time and energy and a certain amount of money to 
pursue these studies that distinguish the scholar and 
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teacher from the hack, and it is here that heads of 
schools and trustees and parents can help. A hack 
in many cases is not congenitally dull. He was once 
an eager enough scholar perhaps, but long, exhausting 
hours or scanty pay or an insensitive administration 
have choked the seeds of his enthusiasm, and chill 
penury has repressed his noble rage. Sympathetic 
vigilance and small amounts of well-timed help may 
work wonders. Discouragement in these interests 
does not always arise from a low salary. It some- 
times springs from a lack of personal interest or pro- 
fessional esteem, and great encouragement often 
comes from small acts and expressicns of confidence 
and friendship. 

“Slight is the scale of my work,” Virgil wrote as 
he began the most perfect of his poems, “but not 
slight the glory it achieves if the Fates give me per- 
mission and God hears me when I call.” The scale 
of our work in independent schools may likewise 
appear slight. Be that as it may, the resources which 
we have to work with are far from slight. We should 
maintain them in their very fullest power and be con- 
fident that the glory they achieve will not be slight. 


“In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria si quem 
Numina laeva sinunt, auditque vocatus Apollo,” 














ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 1956 


Please make a note on your calendars that the 30th 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board 
will be held at the Hotel Statler in New York City on Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 2 and 3, 1956. The theme of the 
conference will be: “What and How Do We Teach the 
Gifted Student?” Save the dates! 

















UNICEF RECREATION KIT 


Camp directors, youth counsellors, teachers and others 
concerned with planning youth programs will find ideas 
for exciting indoor and outdoor activities in a kit prepared 
by the United States Committee for UNICEF, 

Entitled UNDERSTANDING OUR NEIGHBORS, 
the kit contains —in addition to information on the 
work of UNICEF — songs, games, folktales, customs, 
and jnstructions on arts and crafts of 5 of the countries 
aided by the United Nations Children’s Fund. 

The UNICEF Recreation Kit sells for $1.00. 

Write to: 
The United States Committee for UNICEF 


Room 1860 
United Nations, New York 








Is YOUR School a Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THe INDE- 
PENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN and your 
school is not a member of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BuLLetin is but one 
of its many services to schools. 
Why not write for a copy of the 
leaflet, This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 











professional guidance .. . 


... selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of public 
and private schools. 

Qualified consultants available on all phases 
of school problems. 


270 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
PLaza 3-9388 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 


of Private School Specialization 


lp 





Aitsa W, Fu.ton 
Frances J, Hitpt 








N. Z. 
ey 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
‘ 
i 
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She 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


invites the independent 
school administrators and 
teachers to visit our office 
(one block from Grand Cen- 
tral Station) when they are 
in New York City. 


* 


342 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 17 


Member National Association Teachers’ Ag 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


Exrssaseta Kine, Director 
Room 1006 
516 Firta AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 
MUnray Hitt 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLancHe MatTTHEws 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 























SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers \ 
for the independent schools 


Many teachers and other school personnel register with us, not because they are 
discontented with their present schools, but because they wish to be apprised of 
significant opportunities in their fields. Whether or not you be seeking a new 
position in 1955, why not consult with us about your future in school work? 
There will be no obligation involved unless or until we put you in touch witha 
position which you decide to accept. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Roseart W. Hosxrns, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 





Teaching Arithmetic through Number Relationships 


Because the fundamental number facts are related to each other in this out- 


Upton-Fuller standingly successful series, children learn to think and to reason. For ex- 


ample, if a pupil forgets a subtraction fact, he can get the answer quickly by 


na » relating it to the corresponding addition fact. Strong motivation is achieved 
Arithmetics by means of interesting problems within the child's experience. A simple 
Grades 3-8 vocabulary, clear explanations, and a thorough and well-organized program for 


testing and remedial work are other important features of this series. 


In these workbooks, as in the Upton-Fuller Arithmetics, number relationships 


tur are used as an effective aid to the rapid mastery of the basic number facts. 
Adven es The orderly arrangement of materials enables the teacher to assign work 
. . ° easily and to correct it quickly. Adventures in Arithmetic are designed for use 
In Arithmetic with modern textbooks or courses of study in arithmetic. 

Grades 1-8 





bs ae yl American Book Company 








THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 

















‘Che TUMION REFUND 
PLAN 


Tus Plan refunds the cost of lost education whenever sickness, accident, 
quarantine or epidemic deprives a student of more than a week’s class time, including withdrawal. It has 
been in use for 25 years and is now offered in 300 schools and colleges. The Plan is available in two forms 
— the original Tuition Refund Plan and the new Broad Form, which extends the protection to cover losses 
because of disciplinary, scholastic or family reasons and many others. Each Plan is paid for by the parent. 
Each protects his investment and the school’s income. Each gives the school a sound, equitable refund policy. 
Either Plan is an extra service that your school can offer without extra expense to itself. 


Write for information telling us the number of 
your students, fees, and enrollment conditions. A. W. G. EW A R 
INCORPORATED 


Sdutmtionsl Smmvens ( ae 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 

















